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mom! OO OTETY is testing itself. Its ideas and its insti- 
tutions are being weighed in the balance. Does a 

S thing efficiently serve a worthy end? If it does, let 

it live and prosper. If not, it must either be 
ummm “Adapted to present needs or else give place to some- 
thing better. That much-disecussed economic or- 
ganization, the trust, is essentially a monopoly, and 
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Pu oOnopoly is no new thing. But men are now 


determined to put it to the test, to decide whether or not it shall 
be retained as a part of our economic system, and if so, to learn 
how it shall best be utilized to the advantage of society. Even that 
venerable and sacred institution, the church, is undergoing this 
searching criticism, so much so that it is adapting itself to present 
conditions by becoming more rational and democratic. 

Education is not exempt. Indeed, there is so much indiscrimi- 
nate criticism of the schools that one is often inclined to criti- 
cise the critics. And yet, when this spirit is demanding that 
every sort of organization, from the college fraternity to the 
Christian church, be weighed in the balance, can the schools be 
expected to escape? It is well that they should not escape, for 
this is a part of the process by which they are shaping themselves 
for better work, 

The most urgently needed adjustment of the schools is in their 
relation to the wage earners. This is the more important because 
we are becoming more and more a wage-earning people. Even 
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among the professional classes, the majority are in the employ 
of state, church, and the larger private corporations; and while 
their compensation is dignified by the name of salary, it is not 
far removed in most cases from the wage of the ordinary industrial 
worker, Often it is lower. The average monthly salary paid 
teachers in the public schools is only about fifty dollars. 

The agricultural classes include more than ten million of those 
engaged in gainful occupations; and strictly speaking, a large 
proportion of these are not wage earners but land owners. But 
there are upwards of two million farm laborers who are not land 
owners or tenants or members of their families. Nearly forty 
percent of the farms of the country are operated by tenants, and 
the proportion of farms so operated increased sixteen percent 
during the last census period. During the same ten years, the 
number of mortgaged farms increased nearly eighteen percent 
In spite of the increasing demand for land, the enlarged acreage 
under cultivation, and the development of intensive methods of 
farming, the average size of farms is increasing, 

In seeking the favor of the farmer, the politician delights to 
exploit the advantages of the agricultural classes, but their in- 
dustrial status is in many ways lower than that of the wage 
earners of the cities. In the cities, the wage earners can more 
easily unite for mutual advantage; they have better schools; and 
methods of industrial improvement that are found effective in a 
given city can more or less readily be appropriated in other 
cities, because of greater uniformity of conditions and closer 
relations among the workers. In the country, organization has 
so far achieved little as compared with labor unions in cities. 
Schools are for the most part mere makeshifts, taught by appren- 
tices, or more largely still by those who are not even apprentices, 
but who are expecting to enter some other calling or to marry. 
Conditions are so diverse, and the population is so scattered, as 
to make improvement a slow and tedious process. In any plan 
for the industrial progress of wage earners, the workers in the 
country should by all means be included. 

In both city and country, industry is becoming more and more 
centralized, and the result is a constant increase in the proportion 
of wage earners. Increase in the country of tenantry, hired labor, 
mortgages and the size of farms has already been noted. Even in 
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the newer regions of the southwest, the centralizing process is g0- 
ing on, and extending to the villages and the country. ‘Thus in 
central Texas there is a typical village of fifteen hundred people. 
Not many years ago, the cotton gins, the stores, the hotels, and 
other enterprises were owned and operated by citizens of the 
townh, Now, the eins, the banks, the leading’ hotel, and every 
mercantile establishment except two or three that are small and 
all but bankrupt, are owned wholly or in part by outside capi- 
talists, who have similar holdings throughout the region. Almost 
the entire population of the town is of the wage-earning and sal- 
aried class. With such conditions and tendencies in the country 
and the small towns, what is to be said of the larger towns and 
the great cities ¢ 

Bevond question, industry throughout the country is being 
greatly centralized. In the country, tenantry and hired labor 
are increasing. In the towns and cities, small concerns are 
either becoming bankrupt or are allowing themselves to be ab- 
sorbed by the great corporations. The artisan and tradesman, 
formerly independent, are becoming parts of contract systems. 

This centralization of industry means the centralization of 
capital and a corresponding increase in the proportion of wage 
earners. By including among the wage earners not only those 
who work at “jobs” requiring manual labor, but those who have 
‘“nositions” paying “salaries”, and also the ordinary worker in 
the country, it is doubly true that we are a wage-earning people. 
The census authorities estimate that of males in the United States | 
ten years old and over, about eighty percent are wage earners. ) 
By excluding children, the percent would of course be much 
larger. We are dominantly and increasingly a wage-earning 
people. 

Whatever may be the good or evil of such conditions and ten- 
dencies, the wage earner is in urgent need of a higher industrial 
status. Wages have failed to keep pace with the increasing cost 
of living. This has necessarily either lowered the standard of 
living or kept it stationary. Hours of labor, save in the skilled 
and well-organized lines of work, are long, and conditions of 
labor are wretched and often dangerous. Standards of living 
are no better than wages and hours and conditions of labor. 

A higher wage is a necessary element of the wage earner’s in- 
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dustrial improvement. But it is perhaps not the most vital or 
most important element. It is conceivable, indeed, that wages 
and material standards of life might be vastly better than at 
present, with the wage earner little removed from slavery. [m- 
ployers might be seized with a spirit of benevolence and so im- 
prove the conditions of living among their employees as almost 
to do away with such present evils as long hours, child labor, 
malnutrition, and tenement life. Or possibly they might decide 
—as did many slave holders in days of negro slavery—that kind 
treatment and proper shelter and food and recreation would re- 
sult in greater efficiency and profit. But in either case, would 
the employees’ elevation be genuine or permanent ? 

Well meaning and well directed philanthropy is not to be de- 
spised, nor should the employer’s kindly interest in the lives of 
his employees be ignored. But despotism, no matter how benevo- 
lent, must be spurned by the wage earner; and philanthropy of 
any sort has little place in the elevation of the normal wage earner 
except because of unnatural or unjust conditions, Their elevation 
must fundamentally be the work of their own hands; and it must 
consist fundamentally of independence. 

Freedom has long enough been the siren song of the demagogue. 
It must again be made the aim of the statesman and the hope of 
the common man. The wage earner must have for his uplift the 
ambition for freedom. Industry must be made democratic, The 
laborer must acquire such qualities as will fit him for his proper 
share in the control of the industrial system of which he is the 
chief part. Only thus can he hope to escape on the one hand the 
slavery of industrial despotism, and to secure on the other hand 
his just share of the benefits of industry. 

As to the nature of the coming democracy in the control of 
industry, there is much difference of opinion. Some would place 
their chief hope in the trade agreement between employer and em- 
ployees. Others believe in the far-reaching possibilities of profit 
sharing and various private co-operative schemes, whereby the 
capital of industry, and hence its profits, are distributed among a 
large number of small stockholders. An increasing number put 
their faith in some form of socialism, which they regard as a 
method for making effective the principles of democracy. They 
would ultimately do away with the wage system entirely, as being 
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little removed from slavery and serfdom, out of which it sprang, 
and as being inherently opposed to the further evolution of 
democracy. ‘They would thus have the wage earners elevate them- 
selves by becoming capitalists—by making the more important 
industries common property, owned and operated by a thoroughly 
democratic government. Others believe in the opposite policy, 
looking to a decentralized and competitive system. 

But the centralizing tendency of industry is apparent, and even 
in private hands, this tendency is not without benefits. But in the 
path toward centralization of industry as well as of political 
power, stalks the specter of despotism. Thus our great capi- 
talists are called industrial despots. What is to be done? Shall 
we try to reverse the centralizing tendency and return to old- 
time competition, foregoing even the benefits of co-operation ? 
Or is there some method by which we may escape despotism and 
direct the benefits of centralization into the channels of the com- 
mon good? These questions cannot be answered hastily. It is 
difficult to say whether competition, or the trade agreement, or 
profit sharing, or private co-operation, or public co-operation 
should have chief place in determining public policy. 

But the fact that needs emphasis here is that any method for 
securing and maintaining the industrial independence of the wage 
earner depends upon his own development. For this development, 
for his growth in such qualities as will enable him to share in the 
government of the industrial system and in the enjoyment of its 
benefits, the wage-earner is placing great hope in education. Since 
we are dominantly and increasingly a wage-earning people, the 
relation of education to the wage earner is a question of general 
and vital import. 

In general, there are two types of education: public and private. 
It is hardly necessary, however, to enter into a discussion of the 
place of private education among the wage earners, for the reason 
that with them it is almost non-existent. Even if it be thought 
that private education would be better than state-controlled edu- 
cation, the fact remains that among the wage earners public edu- 
cation is everywhere dominant, so much so that the part of wis- 
dom for the present at least is in making the most of the situation. 
But it is very generally conceded that public education, backed 
as it is by local enterprise and interest, is the more practicable 
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form of education. And so efficient are the public schools be- 
coming in comparison with private schools, that even the wealthy 
and intellectual classes are giving them general support and 
patronage. In certain exceptional cases, and for certain special 
purposes, as educational experimentation, private education has a 
proper place; but in considering the general work of education 
among the wage earners, we may disregard all forms of private 
education. 

The question then becomes, What forms of public education 
should be advised for making effective among the wage earners 
those principles of democracy by which they may rise to a higher 
industrial status? This question brings up the whole problem of 
the attitude of the public schools toward industry and the indus- 
trial training of pupils. Three principal views are being taken 
by those who have this problem in mind, 

(1) There are those who believe that the so-called ‘‘tradi- 
tional” course of study, consisting of such subjects as language, 
mathematics, history, physics, and literature, is the best eurri- 
culum yet developed, and that public education should adhere 
strictly to these subjects. They hope by this means not only to 
conserve and transmit the culture heritage of the past, but to 
furnish the best possible preparation for the work of life. 
They contend that vocational training in the publie schools will 
not only sacrifice the good of the “traditional” curriculum, but 
will necessarily be superficial, because of the narrowness of its 
scope, and because of the exceeding complexity of industrial life. 
They contend that the cost no less than the general impractica- 
bility of duplicating the complex industrial life of society in 
school training condemns vocational education in the public schools 
to inevitable failure. They believe that public education should 
give the wage earner not so much the knowledge of how to run 
a furrow or handle a pick or tend a loom or fire an engine, but 
rather the culture of great thoughts, the power of right habits, 
and the guidance of worthy ideals. 

This may be said to be the conservative viewpoint, but it is 
the viewpoint of many who are in sympathy with the wage earners 
and are mindful of the school’s obligation to them. 

(2) Many believe that since the majority of the patrons of 
the public schools are wage earners, and since the life interests and 
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activities of practically all of the students will be in the realm 
of common toil, the public schools should frankly recognize the 
facts and devote themselves primarily to direct, specific industrial 
training. ‘They contend that the “traditional” subjects have 
proven inadequate for the needs of the democratic industrial so- 
ciety of today. They believe that even the comparatively few 
who enter the professions and the more important industrial po- 
sitions may well profit by a public school education essentially 
industrial; but that if they prefer the older type of learning, they 
can get such training, in the future as has been their tendency in 
the past, from tutors and private schools. They would not en- 
courage such segregation of the wealthy and the professional 
classes outside of the public schools, but on the other hand, if 
these classes insist on an artificial separation of their educational 
needs from the needs of the industrial workers, then the only 
thing to do is to see to it that public education serves the greatest 
need of the greatest number. They say that the fruits of the 
schools are ample evidence of need for radical change. They 
believe that the schools should teach vocations, and that the proper 
teaching of these will not only give the pupil a firm basis for in- 
dustrial suecess, but will give him, naturally and effectively, 
the culture of ideas, the power of right habits, and the guidance 
of ideals that are in harmony with a life of common toil. They 
contend that the most effective education is one acquired by 
means of self-activity and self-expression, and that the schools 
should therefore educate primarily by means of the activities in- 


volved in direct manual and industrial training, because these are 
most fully in harmony with the life activities of the student. They 
believe that only in this way can education be made democratic 
and effective in aiding the wage earner in his struggle to attain 
a higher industrial status. 

(3) The third viewpoint is that of those who recognize the 
danger of departing radically from the subject matter and methods 
of the present curriculum, who realize that there are other sources 
of weakness in the public school, and who contend for a policy 
which will conserve the good of the old in the readjustments 
brought about by the new subject matter, methods and ideals, 
They believe that local conditions often justify and make needful 
the introduction of specific vocational training and even the es- 
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tablishment of schools devoted entirely to direct training for in- 
dustrial life. They believe that one of the organizing, unifying 
forces in the curriculum and methods of every public school should 
be such an ideal as will cause the ninety or ninety-five percent 
of the students who go out into the ranks of common toil to go, 
not with ambitions impossible of fulfillment and not with a dis- 
taste and contempt for their life work, but rather with that spirit 
which recognizes the honor and dignity and opportunity of any 
honest calling. To this end, they believe that education should 
seek to utilize manual and vocational subjects, but that there is 
danger of depending upon these to such an extent as to lead to 
superficiality and to narrow the scope and ideals of the school, 
so much so that radical advocates of vocational training would 
defeat their own aims. They believe that the permanent eleva- 
tion of the wage earner to a higher industrial status depends not 
only upon his increased productive ability, but even more upon 
his increased ability to share in the responsibilities and benefits 
of organized society. They contend that education in seeking the 
industrial elevation of the wage earner must make sure of the 
foundation, lest after his elevation he fall to a lower plane than 
that from which he rose. 

In brief, those who contend for the third viewpoint would elimi- 
nate the error and utilize the good of each of the first two plans. 
They contend, in the first place, that inasmuch as a vast majority 
of the patrons of the public schools are wage earners, nothing less 
is right and just than the adjustment of the entire system so as 
to aid in their advancement. In the second place, in order that 
their industrial progress may be permanent and avoid the danger 
of a one-sided, disproportionate, unstable development, they be- 
lieve that it must be a part of a general improvement in those 
qualities which fit the wage earners for the exercise of the respon- 
sibilities and the enjoyment of the benefits of citizenship in the 
democracy. 

The problem, then, of education for the industrial advance of 
the wage earners may be stated thus: 

(1) Our educational system must in justice be adjusted to 
serve primarily the needs of the wage earners, because we are domi- 
nantly and increasingly a wage-earning people. 

(2) The fundamental needs of the wage earners are economic 
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needs, and their struggle is primarily a struggle for economic 
justice. 

(3) But the success of the wage earners in this struggle for 
economic justice and independence depends not only upon the 
industrial skill of the individual workers, but upon their intelli- 
gence, their power to co-operate with their fellows, and_ their 
ability to share in the control of industry and of government. 

(4) Hence the adjustment of education to meet the industrial 
needs of the wage earners must be such as will enable them to 
acquire not merely skill as workmen but those qualities which fit 
them for their proper share in the responsibilities and benefits of 
industrial and political organizations. 

When the workers take part intelligently in the control of in- 
dustry and in the enjoyment of its benefits, efficiency will take 
care of itself. Among the chief enemies of efficiency are irre- 
sponsibility and injustice. Industrial efficiency is important, but 
more important is industrial democracy. 








The Mental Value of the Study of English 


Grammar 
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SMM TRING the past ten years, the whole sphere of 
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English instruction has been changed ; aim, subject- 
matter, methods and results. In some ways, the 
change has been unquestionably good. From 
studying rhetoric as an abstract science to using 
the principles of rhetoric as a guide to the inter- 
pretation and better enjoyment of our great 
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FummMoMMUMy ~rI+er3 and as a check to our own careless tenden- 
cies in speech, is a valuable bit of progress. From learning rules of 
syntax simply as such, to applying those rules to the decision of 
questions of construction is surely a move in the right direction. 
We are working from a study of theory to a combination of theory 
and practice; and in all lines of study, we are considering not 
alone the knowledge to be gained, but the mental, spiritual, or 
perhaps physical training that ought to go hand in hand with the 
acquisition of such knowledge. 

Our high school girls and boys should be given a working 
knowledge of the grammar of their own language; but if we are 
to give them a taste for the study, we must understand ouriaim 
and not bewilder them. The assignment must be for some pur- 
pose and therefore definite and within their power to follow, at 
the same time that it is not so easy as to afford no stimulus to the 
mind. Our main business in all the four years is to lay the foun- 
dations of the later edueation. The mind is to be quickened, en- 
livened, and taught to be ready, clear, and logical in its working. 
To this end there are various processes whose use must become 
habitual; and one value of the study of English Grammar is that 
it exercises the mind in the use of three of these processes,— 
analysis, comparison, selection. Three illustrations will be suff- 
cient to make the method clear, I think. 

The nominative absolute construction is similar at first sight to 
the combination or noun or pronoun with participial modifier, A 
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careful tracing of the elements of each is as interesting to a first 
vear student as is the taking apart of a clock to a six-year-old 
boy; he loves to explore; he loves to use his mind; he gets re- 
sults in finding out something that everyone doesn’t know.  Fol- 
lowing the analysis, comes the comparison of the elements with 
the pointing out of essential differences, this to be continued until 
the comparison is an easy matter. Then a number of sentences 
containing the two arranged promiscuously may be given, the re- 
quirement to be the quick selection of each construction, and the 
support of the selection by means of analysis, and comparison of 
relations. 

In all this work, we must insist upon complete and accurate 
statements, upon mentioning each part throughout the recitation 
in the order in which it was named at first, and upon careful atten- 
tion to all mechanical details whenever the work is written—for 
these studies make excellent expositive topics. We must avoid, as 
much as possible, leading questions, It is better to make a student 
who fails see in the next recitation what he did wrongly or did 
not do at all, or to induce him to ask the question whose answer 
will clear up the difficulty. Again, if the nominative absolute is 
named first, let it continue in that relative position throughout. 
By mechanical details, we mean punctuation, transitions, ete. 

The same procedure mav be followed with the three comple- 
ments, with the objective complement and appositive of the ob- 
ject, with the predicate complement and appositive of subject. 
In none of these constructions should we confine ourselves to the 
noun; substantives should be used freely and with very little 
explanation. 

Perhaps the set of comparisons that most shocks students of 
the second year is that of showing how tense is not alwavs of the 
same name as the time expressed. I have known boys to laugh at 
the statement that a present tense verb does not always express a 
present time action. But when they were asked the tense of am to 
go in the sentence Jf J am to go, I will ride, and had to reply by 
a negative to the question, “Does the going take place in the 
present time ?”’, they were startled out of the sureness that accom- 
panies lethargy. From such a shock, the mind may be led into an 
inquiry full of newness and interest, concerning the relation of 
tense to mode, of one tense in a sentence to another. And such 
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a study always leaves a youthful mind more open to conviction, 
less ready for passive belief than before. 

There is hardly a phrase of English Grammar that will not be 
a subject for the development of analysis, comparison, selection, 
and that will not unravel itself during the use of these processes. 
The work needs knowledge and enthusiasm on the part of the 
teacher and invariably, if well done, arouses interest and gives 
thorough mental training. The power gained to distinguish essen- 
tial conditions, to make a ready comparison and a just selection, 
as well as to state all this accurately and concisely will make a boy 
or a girl a ready thinker and a helpful man or woman. 


Adieu 


Opalescent shadows rest 

Upon New England’s violet-tinted hills; 
Glorious—like a savage red-man’s death 

The painted landscape lies! 

With every fleeting breath 

Is seen a glimmer of the Happy Hunting Grounds. 
A sight—of lilies—pure and white; 

The cardinal flower—the brooklet’s brink— 
The doe and hart that come to drink— 

A turn—and from the light canoe 

Is seen the unbroken blue 


Of sky and bay— 
A thought of summer—just a day 
And then—adieu! 


Mriynie FE. Hays. 
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SMumMoMMNS S part of the policy of the Dixon (California) Union 


High School (1) to sharpen the taste of the pupils 
for things intellectual and cultural, and (2) to 
awaken in the community a more general and intel- 
ligent appreciation of higher education, two ques- 
tionnaire investigations were made in the spring 
of 1910. 

The data from the replies seem so well fitted for 
our purpose that, although designed for local benefit alone, they 
may prove of interest, even of value, to some of the many other 
small high schools in California and elsewhere that feel handi- 
capped by the inertia of a general inappreciation of higher edu- 
cation. At any rate it will probably be of general interest to 
learn how certain high school pupils, almost all of whom are out 
in the world’s work, representing some twenty-five different occu- 
pations, regard their high school experience, when that experience 
has been shared with some forty or fifty schoolmates, during a 
continuous period of eighteen vears of the life of a small interior 
high school that has confined itself quite closely to the traditional 
“higher branches” and which has been attended almost exclusively 
by American children. 
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ATTENDANCE AND ELIMINATION, 


At the outset we may notice, with respect to attendance and 
elimination during the period covered by the questionnaires 
(from the entrance of the class of 1894 to the graduation 
of the class of 1909), some interesting variations from what is 


now expected on the basis of recent investigations.* 


TABLE I 
is (AG. ry ck cg bine we eR aM ba ea ae abe 248 (114 boys, 134 girls) 
NS EVE Sree er eee Peo re ee roe Og ( 45 boys, 54 girls) 
ee MO .ccucnawn adds Seb ete she AKER Awa SAS ew he 149 ( 69 boys, S80 girls) 


Of our enrollment 46% are boys; i. e., for every hundred girls 
in high school there are 86 boys, instead of 75 as reported by 
Thorndike, or 79 by Ayers, as obtaining for city high schools, 

Of our graduates 45°% are boys; which shows that bovs are 
not eliminated by more than a negligible amount more than girls, 
(boys 60°¢, girls 59% ), as against Thorndike’s finding that boys 
are eliminated to such an extent that in the fourth vear there are 
60°, more girls (by which with our 54 girl graduates we should 
have 34 boys instead of 45); or Ayres’ report that but 25°; of the 
boys, while 31% of the girls enrolled continue to the fourth class. 
Here 40°% of the boys and 41% of the girls were graduated. (In 
Riverside 49°, and in San Bernardino 44°% of the boys who 
enter high school, stay until the fourth year.)+ 

It therefore could not be shown by elimination statistics that 
this school is ‘‘better fitted to the needs and the natures of the girl 
than the boy,” as is currently argued. It fits both equally well or 
ill, as far as elimination indicates, 

But since 60%, are eliminated during the four years the popu- 
lar presumption would be that the school fits both equally ill, and 
in order to remove or confirm this presumption the causes of 
elimination must be inquired into. Thorndike says that a large 
share of the fault lies with the kind of education given in the high 
schools, and Ayres marvels that school authorities in their reports 
ascribe but 5% of the cases of elimination to such causes as would 
show ill-adaptedness on the part of the school (under headings of 


*Thorndike, E. L.: Elimination of pupils from school. Bureau of Education. 
Gov't Ptg. Office, ’08. Bulletin No. 4. 1907, and Ayres, L. P.: Laggards in our 
schools. N. Y. Charities Pub. Comm. 1909. 158 pp. 

“. teas P.: How shall we keep the boy in school? W. Jr. Ed. (June ’'10) 
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“Lack of success,” “failure in studies,” ‘Dissatisfaction,’ ‘Lack 
of ability,” ete.), but he quite reasonably, in the absence of ade- 
quate data, leaves the question Open as to the real causes ot elimi- 
nation, and hepes that the significance of the problem will impel 
students of edueational questions to give the matter more earetul 
and searching study. 

If pupils who have been eliminated were to express themselves 
on the matter, more headway might be made. Their opinions 
about their school experience might reasonably throw some light 
on both the causes of elimination and the advisability of taking 
elimination as an inverse index of school efficiency. 

As to the causes of elimination, the replies to our question- 
naires can scarcely be taken as thoroughly representative, since 
possibly only those reply who have a ood reason to offer or who 
are courageous enough to confess a poor one. Yet, as question- 
naire investigations go, the percentage of replies will be seen to 
be not excessively low, and their data should not be wholly disre- 
garded on the ground of “selection.” With respect to school 
efficiency, they will show that to drop out does not mean to be 
“wasted” by the school, does not mean that attendance was not 
worth while, or that the school necessarily suits them ill. The 
probable causes of elimination from high school will be discussed 
later, 


THE QUESTIONNAITRES, 


To turn from the statistics of attendance and elimination, fur- 
nished by the school records, the particular interest of the inves- 
tigation may be seen from the questions on the following ques- 
tionnaire and the instructions on the accompanying letter, both 
of which, in printed form, were sent by mail (1) to pupils (of 
classes 1894 to 1909) who had dropped out; and with the noted 
changes in the questionnaire (2) to graduates of the same classes. 


Dixon, California, April 15, 1910. 
Greetings from the D. U. H. S.! 

Enclosed you will find a “Questionnaire”, the purpose of which 
is to collate some first-hand data from Dixon Union High School 
students, the generalizations from which, it is hoped, will prove 
of benefit to the school and to the community which it serves. 
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Your school associations and your readiness to render the school 
a kindly service, are relied upon to fill in the blank candidly and 
carefully. You are assured that the data will be considered con- 
fidential. 

A prompt response will be much appreciated. Find enclosed a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Epgar Coover, 
Principal. 

P. S.—If for any reason you prefer not to sign your name and 
address, you may omit them. The data, however, will be consid- 
ered better if they are not omitted.—J. E. C. 


D. U. H. S. QUESTIONNAIRE NO. 1.* 


1. (Name). 
2. (Address). 


" 


3. Occupation. 

4. Ifon Salary, How much per year ? 

5. *Year you entered High School ? 

. *How long did you attend ? 

. Was it worth while? Why? 

. Which do you consider to have been the most valuable ?— 
1 Knowledge gained. 
2 Development of mental and moral powers. 

2 


3 Association with other students, 
4 Acquaintance with teachers. 


o> 


~T 


CD 


(Underscore first choice twice; second choice once. ) 
9. *Why did you quit school ? 
10. *What change could have resulted in your completing the 
course ? 
11. *What advice would you offer a pupil about to quit? 
. *Have you attended any other school? How long? Were 
you graduated? When ? 
13. (Date). 


*In Questionnaire No. 2 the following changes were made: 

Question 5 changed to “Year of Graduation?” 

6 omitted. 

9 Changed to “Did you at any time during your course seriously 
consider quitting school?” 5 

10 Changed to ‘‘What induced you to continue?” 

11 Changed to “If you _were to offer a word of advice to high school 
pupils, what would it be?” 

12 Omitted. 


i 
bo 
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Table 2 gives the general statistics involved in the investiga- 
tion. 


TABLE 2. GENERAL STATISTICS. 


Dropped out Graduated 

GIN oie cs Wa Wik eee ela Awe kbs. w ee as 149 (69 boys, 80 girls) 99 (45 boys, 54 girls) 
TE bbe eta Oe e OSs 641664 4550 0.0' 12 ( 6 boys, 6 girls) 9 (5 boys, 4 girls) 
Addresses unavailable ........... 9 (5 boys, 4 girls) 5 ( 4 boys, 1 girl ) 
Questionnaire sent to........... 128 (58 boys, 70 girls) 85 (36 boys, 49 girls) 
RGDUOS TOCOIVOS  .ccccccccccccccuc 43 (17 boys, 26 girls) 45 (23 boys, 22 girls) 
Graduated elsewhere ...........-. 13 ( 6 boys, 7 girls) 

POLGSHUD GE TORUS 0.62 ccveciccecens 34% (29% 37%) 58% (64% 45%) 


It is seen that a third of those who dropped out (29% of the 
boys and 37% of the girls), and slightly over half of the gradu- 
ates (64% of the boys, 45% of the girls), to whom questionnaires 
were sent, responded. But some of those who dropped out of our 
school were graduated elsewhere, which decreases the number of 
replies from pupils who quit school. 

Table 3 gives the absolute numbers of replies for the three 
sets of data upon which the investigation is based: 


TABLE 3. NO. OF REPLIES. 


A. From pupils who dropped out of school.............. 29 (10 boys, 19 girls) 
B. From pupils who dropped out of our school, but were 
re CR a canes case eewaeeee sees tannweacess 13 ( 6 boys, 7 girls) 
GC; Ty Ge TOE, bb d0c8 cee atecercercénevasecsewces 45 (23 boys, 22 girls) 
NE 5 aG 60a enka 8 NaS AES oA Rh aun ww kes cae 87 (39 boys, 48 girls) 


As stated above, the percentages of replies are quite satisfactory. 
Yet the reader should be cautioned to inspect the data with a 
sense of evaluation, in order to avoid giving the generalizations 
from them more validity than the case warrants. 


RESIDENCE AND OCCUPATION, 


To follow the questions in their order on the questionnaires we 
find, first, that these former members of our school are distributed 
fairly broadly over northern California, only two living outside 
of the State, and that they are engaged in the following oceu- 
pations: 

Boys: Farmers (9), Bookkeeper, Railway postal clerk, clerk, 
bank cashier, accountant, Railroad agent, salesmen (2), mercan- 
tile manager, transfer man, merchants (2), apprentice machinist, 
machinists (2), foreman printer, electrician, horticulturist, civil 
engineer, government surveyor, editor, ministers (2), physician, 
and students (2). 
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Girls: Married (18), houskeeper, bookkeeper, clerk, secre- 
tary, stenographer, nurses (4), grade teachers (6), high school 
teachers (2), students (4). 

A comparison of the occupations of those who dropped out and 
those who were graduated reveals a somewhat greater versatility 
on the part of the latter, particularly for the boys; and the better 
positions are also in their hands. The boys who dropped out of 
school report salaries as, $600, $780, $1400, $1800; while the 
graduates report: $1000, $1200, $1500 (5), $1800, $2400 (2), 
$2500. Their averages would compare about as $1100 to $1700. 
Of the two who report as salesmen the graduate received $2400 
as against $1800 received by the boy who dropped out. If the 
data reflect the facts, we may suppose that a cultural high school 
course has a considerable economic value for boys. 

As to the girls, 11 out of 19 who dropped school are married, as 
against 7 out of 29 graduates; and none of the girls who dropped 
out report on salary, while the graduates report salaries ranging 
as follows: $675, $700, $800, $840, $900 (2) $1200, in clerical 
or teaching positions to which high school training would be an 
almost direct preparation. Hence the girl graduates appear to be 
economically more independent. 

Such facts have weight with the boy or girl who is deciding 
whether or not to enter high school, or to continue in school; 
and they may even help to give shape to the family’s ambition for 
its children. 


ATTENDANCE, 


Replies to Questions 5 and 6 show that the attendance of the 
writers was so evenly distributed over the eighteen years that no 
period is unrepresented by both those who were eliminated and 
those who were graduated. The following data may be regarded 
therefore, as adult opinion of students who were graduated and 
of those who were not, in expression upon the activities of the 
high school for a continuous period of eighteen years. 

Table 4 shows the rate of elimination for those who replied. 


TABLE 4. RATE OF ELIMINATION. 


Raa aaenIPTIC SUNIL: UNUINNY RUINP NN es Se 12 (5 boys, 7 girls) 
Oe en | OO SS UI, oso ban chks abide boobs cdoevessancas 9 (4 boys, 5 girls) 
OM Ee EN ON OD TURIN Go oc Soc cat geek wk'h 5b oie kip oie Wid aoe aps 6 (1 boy, 5 


5 girls) 
Pe NE enki sha ws O50 oo GEKK see N Wb oo SS wun ika wow 2 < 2 girls) 
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This corresponds fairly well with Thorndike’s rate of 10, 5, 4, for 
the three intervals between the first and fourth years. Apparently, 
over three-fourths of the eliminations occur in the first third of the 
four year course. This fact should eall out special administra- 
tive provision for removing unnecessary forces of elimination 
from this period. Irregularity of daily habits and lack of method 
in study cannot be treated as general factors, but demand correc- 
tion in each personal case by a sympathetic paternal oversight of 
all of the pupil’s work. Standards should not be lowered, rather 
raised, else the gratification of real growth is withdrawn as a 
stimulus to the intellectual life. Methods should inelude the 
early training of the new pupil in methods of study. Intelligent 
direction for this is at hand in our edueational literature.* 


WAS HIGH SCHOOL WORTIL WHILE! WHy ¢ 

The high school was worth while to those who dropped out, 
in all cases but one girl (a girl who attended but a month, and 
dropped out because she needed a home), as well as to those who 
were graduated. The replies of both groups are in substantial 
agreement as to why it was worth while, so their statements are 
combined in the following list: 

(1) It gave them valuable general knowledge, or a broader 
outlook upon life, or broadened their minds 40—(21 boys, 19 
girls), 

(2) It developed their mental powers, or formed habits of 
thought and concentration of mind, servicable for life 18—(9 
boys, 9 girls). 

(3) It gave them special knowledge in their vocations 10— 
(4 boys, 6 girls). 

(4) Association with students 5—(1 boy, 4 girls) and teachers 
(4 girls) was beneficial. 

(5) Friendships were formed (3 boys). 

(6) It developed self-control or a regularity of habits, or 
unselfishness, or self-respect 6—(1 boy, 5 girls). 

(7) It opened their eyes to the beauty of the world (2 girls), 
aroused their ambitions 4—(3 boys, 1 girl), awoke a desire for 

*McMurray, F. M.: How to Study and teaching how to study. Houghton M. 
Co., 1909. viii & 324 pp. 

Barhardt, Lida B.: Teaching Children to study. 


Riverside Educational monographs. 1909. 182 pp. 
Dewey, John: How We Think. Heath 1910. 224 pp. 
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further study 2—(1 boy, 1 girl), and prepared in a general way 
for future work (3 girls), for college 7—(6 boys, 1 girl), or for 
normal school (a girl). Studies were interesting (English and 
Physical Geography—a boy), or very gratifying (English and 
History—a girl) ; and there was a social gain (a girl). 

The above tabulation has of course erased the many evidences 
of enthusiasm, and in so far does not fully reflect the writers’ 
opinions. It may be worth while to offer a few samples of com- 
plete replies to the question: “I gained many good friends and 
such knowledge as has been a great benefit to me” (an eliminated 
boy—a clerk). ‘Because the knowledge gained has given me a 
deeper and broader understanding of things; and the acquain- 
tance with teachers has inspired me toward higher education and 
a broader sphere of usefulness” (an eliminated girl). “As a 
preparation for college, and as an important factor in keeping 
me busy, interested, and ambitious, during the formative period 
of my life” (an eliminated girl who graduated elsewhere). ‘Aside 
from any acquisition of knowledge, I regard the high school train- 
ing and discipline as most valuable, in that it fills in to the best 
advantage a critical period in a man’s life” (a graduated bov— 
a clerk). “I have reached a point of appreciation of the good 
and beautiful in life. My standard of living and my ideals of 
womanhood have been materially raised.” (a graduated girl—a 
teacher). ‘Even if a university course is not contemplated, the 
high school offers a good, reasonable course of study which should 
be of benefit to any person.” (a physician). 

Although the following list of factors, printed in the question- 
naire, doubtless influenced the above replies through suggestion, 
the statements were generally long enough to show that they were 
not merely suggested ; as may be seen from the quotations. 

Such material, more fully collated, could be of great service 
in helping a family to decide whether it is worth while to send 
its children to high school; besides it is generally educative to 
the community. 

WHICH FACTOR IS THE MOST VALUABLE? 
Knowledge gained, 
Development of mental and moral powers, 


Association with other students, or 
Acquaintance with teachers. 


eo bo 
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TABLE 5. DISTRIBUTION OF CHOICES. 


Eliminated Grad. Elsewhere Graduates Combined 
Factor _ — a ah — — — 7 _ Girls Total Boys -_ 
1 


No. 1 10 28 7 2 
No. 2 14 6 8 10 5 5 25 17 8 49 28 21 
No. 3 0 0 2 2 2 2 

No. 4 2 2 0 3 ; 2 5 1 4 


Table 5 gives the first choices of (a) those who quit school, 
(b) those who graduated elsewhere, (c) those who were graduated, 
and (d) all combined. From the combined choices we find that 
49 estimate the development of mental and moral powers as of 
highest value; 28, knowledge gained; 5, acquaintance with 
teachers; and 2, association with other students. And the totals 
of each group show the same order of preference. There seems, 
however, to be a marked sex variation, since the girls in the 
total are equally divided between knowledge and training, which 
contains the rather unexpected implication that it is the boys who 
value most highly the disciplinary element in their high school 
experience. 

With respect to Factors 3 and 4, the boys value more highly 
their association with fellow pupils; the girls, their acquaintance 
with teachers. And the distribution of second choices, which is 
not shown here, agrees with these preferences, but shows better 
than the above table does that these two factors of high school ex- 
perience are fairly well appreciated; although the results by no 
means pay a flattering tribute to the personal influence of the 
high school teacher. The value of factors 1 and 2 may very 
probably account for this in not permitting a free evaluation of 
the teacher’s personal influence. 


WHY PUPILS LEFT SCHOOL. 


TABLE 6. CAUSES OF ELIMINATION. 
Total Boys Girls 


NEE 6 Diggh-aik wk pias Aa WE wiels PRE RON CRORES 12 ) " 
TEE es. ehie Se tein’ 49 694.5 dies 2 oe0lw a eda Oe we aww z 1 6 
SNE sin ac gta acata Wid. G-aE WA OE A wie Gia aie #ia'e Sac ecataick 6 1 5 
NEE, 0 osc Airs ois aw 60400 oo ea ees oleh Wao ew ean 3 3 


In Table 6 the following causes are tabulated: 

The boys quit because: 4 were needed at home, 1 moved from 
Dixon, 1 had failing eye-sight, 1 to go to work at the butcher’s 
trade, 1 for “personal reasons, and wanted to see more of the 
world,” and 1 “was not giving the school studies a proper amount 
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of time,’ and 1 ‘“‘was foolish and did not realize what an oppor- 
tunity a good education can procure.” 

The girls quit because: 5 moved away, 5 had ill health, 3 had 
iliness in the family, 1 had failing eye-sight, 1 was needed to 
help her widowed mother, 1 was dependent upon aged grand- 
parents and could not afford it, 1 “Circumstances interferred,” 
1 to begin teaching, and 1 to go toa normal school. 

The causes of elimination, outside of economic, ill health, and 
removal, are but slightly revealed here; possibly, as indicated 
above, because of selection. The three boys whose reasons are 
classed as “personal” represent a type of elimination which is 
popularly supposed to be most worthy ot investigation, and to 
prevent which vocational courses are most strongly urged. But 
these pupils, and their fellows who were eliminated, in the light 
of later experience, urgently advise present pupils who are about 
to quit, (as will be seen below), by all means not to do so,—which 
ignores the proposed remedy, or at least pledges faith in the ortho- 
dox courses. 

Question 10: (‘What change could have resulted in your com- 
pleting the course’) was intended to elicit suggestions for a rem- 
edy for quitting school, but was singularly yet universally mis- 
interpreted to mean “What change would have resulted if vou 
had completed your course”; thus, owing to the lack of clearness 
in the question no direct suggestions are at hand. Probable 
causes of elimination and remedial measures will be discussed 
later. 

The pupils who quit our school and eraduated elsewhere, did 
so for the following reasons: 

The boys: 1 moved away, 1 to learn mechanies at a technical 
school, 2 to enter other schools, 1 to enter a school teaching manual 
training. 

The girls: 3 to enter other schools, 3 moved away, and 1 on 
account of conditions existing in the school at that time. 

The motive in entering other schools seems to have been for 
better training. For some of the bovs this was conceived to he 
industrial or vocational training; and for some of the bovs and 
for the girls it was expected in the regular work in an accredited 
school. At times our school was not on the accredited list, which 
worked a hardship upon those who wanted to go to college, and 
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occasionally, possibly, other factors than the pursuit of knowledge 
and culture were strong in the school and were felt to be inimical 
to good training. 


WHY PUPILS STAY IN SCHOOL. 


In reply to questions 9 and 10, as modified to apply to gradu- 
ates, all but four of the graduates say that they did not, at any 
time during their course, seriously consider quitting. Some reasons 
were gratuitously offered, as: “Continuing in school was a matter 
of course with me. This was due chiefly to the ideals of my 
parents”. (a boy). ‘Expectation of parents, knowledge of my 
future responsibilities as a wage earner, and the fact that the 
friends I associated with and admired all went.” (a girl). “Noth- 
ing else to do worth while.” ‘‘Love of school work.” ‘Pleasure 
in school life.” ‘Ambition to compete with others.” 

The other four graduates were induced to continue by “influ- 
ence of the family,” “advice of mother,” “advice of a class-mate,” 
and “realizing that the high school was a necessary link in the 
chain; made university education possible.” 

No doubt the ambition of the family, and the attitude of the 
community in general toward higher education, have much to do 
with the high school pupil’s finishing his training “as a matter 


of course.” 


ADVICE FROM PUPILS WHO DID LEAVE TO PUPILS WHO ARE 
ABOUT TO LEAVE. 


(1) Stay in school 24—(10 boys, 14 girls); get all the edu- 
cation you can 6—(3 boys, 3 
”» 


38—(1 boy, 2 girls); It will 
girl), will open the doors of better positions (2 boys). Edueation 


irls), and you will never regret it, 


| 


ye of value to you, Pol bovs, 1 


is something you have to work for (a boy); Study hard (a boy) ; 
do each day’s work as it comes (a boy). Even if you decide to 
quit, take the advice of one older than yourself and stay (a girl) ; 
you cannot get the opportunities offered anywhere else (a girl). 
Go to college (a boy). 

But there are circumstances under which it is not worth while 
to stay: If health does not permit (a girl); if the pupil is not 
personally friendly with the teachers (a boy); if he is idling 
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away his time, in which case he should be given a trade (a boy) ; 
or if the pupil has an unusual talent which demands special early 
training (a girl). 

Several emphasize the seriousness of the consideration, and 
one points out the desirability of a careful choice of subjects 
with reference to vocational aim. 




























A few samples follow: “Get as good an education as possible, i 
as you may some day be in a position to hold a good place, and is 
every good job requires education.” (a boy, machinist). “If : 


your health permits do not quit. The years are not very distant 
—though you may not realize it now—when you will rejoice at fe 
having taken advantage of the opportunities offered now” (a 
girl). ‘I should tell a pupil that he is making the biggest mistake 
of his life to quit school. Every line of work requires education 
these days” (a girl, stenographer). ‘There are many circum- Ig 
stances that make it advisable to quit school, but if the pupil can 

afford it and his health is good, I think four years is none too 


long to spend on the preparation for life that a broad high school : 
course gives” (a girl). . 

For the boy or girl who is considering quitting, this material 4 
has peculiar weight,—as does not the advice of the principal, PY 


whose assurances are discounted by suspected bias. 


ADVICE FROM GRADUATES TO HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS IN GENERAL. 


(3 boys, 7 





(1) Stay in school and finish your course 10 
girls). 

(2) Learn to work hard 8—(3 boys, 5 girls), systematically 
5—(3, 2), with thoroughness 3—(1, 2), conscientiously 7—(2, 
5), independently (a girl). 

(3) Get all the general education you can (6 boys); lay a 
firm foundation for higher education 3—(2, 1); Aim to go to col- 
lege 6—(2, 4). 

(4) Aim to excel (2 girls), to improve upon your own work 
(a boy), to grow broader 2—(1, 1), and to attain a high moral 
standard 2—(1, 1). 

(5) Cultivate a feeling of good fellowship (a girl), school 
spirit (2 girls), a love for your work (a girl), loyalty to your 
school and teachers 2—(1, 1), and be willing to take teachers’ 
advice (2 girls). 
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(6) Go in for all school activities 4—(1, 3), and for recrea- 
tion and athletics 5—(4, 1). 

. (7) Decide on a vocation 4—(3, 1) ; get practical knowledge 
AS 3—(2, 1); Specialize 2—(1, 1). 

(8) Avoid killing time (3 boys), petty criticisms (a girl), 
bluffing (a girl), and rough-house (a boy) ; and do not be too much 


4 | of a lady’s man (a boy), or a “dig” (a girl). 

" Some samples follow: “By all means go to high school with 

‘ the aim in view of going on to college, and in order to do this, get 

: all the aid you can in planning your preparatory work. As soon | 
(ik as possible learn to work systematically at your studies instead of 

\ attempting to absorb them” (an eliminated boy who finished | 
A college). 
i. “Make an effort to do every act a little better than you did the 
te time before. Don’t watch the clock, or wait for the bell. . . Go 


to college.” (Boy, bank cashier). 

“Keep in mind that the more work done in high schooi, the 
better prepared you are either for future work in the university 
or for work in the world among men. Also that not all the good 
4 of school is to be found in books; much is to be found in associa- 
; tion with class-mates and teachers.” (Boy, civil engineer). 

“Do not consider it an opportunity to have four years’ fun, but 
apply yourself seriously to every branch of your course. Map 
out your future and make every minute count, as the years spent 
in the high school have an immense influence upon your future 
career.” (Boy, railroad agent). 

“Do your allotted work every day. Don’t do three days’ work 
in one and then loaf two. Not only will high school work be easier 
for you, but, far more important, you will be forming the habit of 
keeping ahead or even with the game. This world needs people 
who are on the job all the time.” (Graduate and university man). 

“Set a standard of excellence in your work and aim high. Be 
satisfied with nothing but the best. Make your high school life a I 
success and it will prepare you the better for life’s school.” 
(Girl, teacher). 

“Go to school and go to learn. Take life seriously. Don’t think 
you know it all. Stick to your studies even though you have op- 
position at home; brave it out; you have to live your own life. . . 
Be willing to take the advice of your superiors.” (Girl, teacher). ' 
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“Never stop with the idea that you are not learning anything 
worth while, or that you will never need this knowledge. Even 
if you do not wish to attend higher schools the knowledge you get 
in high schooi is very beneficial.” (Boy, farmer). 

This material lends itself admirably to use in assembly talks 
and in the principal’s office. It contributes a substantial element 
to the spirit of the school. 

Some selection of the material must be made, however. Al- 
though it is markedly in line with good pedagogical doctrine, a 
very occasional paper will reflect an iconoclastic aberrance. The 
following will illustrate: 


A COUPLE OF GOOD ANTITHESES., 


(1) “Try to find out as soon as possible what phase of the 
work appeals to vou and specialize on it, and don’t spend so much 
of your time with “dead” languages and “dead” subjects that vou 
will find it necessary to slight courses that deal with current 
events and practical knowledge in general which will help vou 
out in your every-day lives.” (Girl, teacher). 

(2) “Get all of the general culture courses you can—do not 
avoid Latin—if possible take Greek.” (Boy, physician). 

(3) “Take up no study if distasteful, simply to benefit the 
mind. Drudgery is never a benefit.” (Boy, rancher), 

(4) “Study most carefully those subjects which are the least 
tasteful. Dislike for a particular subject is evidence of lack of 
development in it. Specialization becomes necessary soon enough 
either in higher education or in life’s work.” (Boy, college 
graduate, foreman printer). 

The adolescent whose edueational shortcomings call for the 
application of the advice from the graduates may be spared the 
choice between these antitheses; and we owe to the writers of the 
first and third paragraphs, whose training and experience is less 
liberal than that of the writers of the second and fourth, the 
charity not to commit them to implications which if made ex- 
plicit they would repudiate. Some notice of these implications 
is taken in the following discussion: 


(To be Concluded) 
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the teaching of sex hygiene into the course of study 
of the Chicago schools, a great step has been taken 
toward the goal for which society, in its present 
status, must aim—the proper and universal knowl- 
edge of sex hygiene at the right time in the child’s 
life. Whether the plan to teach a class as a whole 
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mun i a good one is not to be decided here. This much 


‘an be said, however, that the truth, whenever spoken, can never 
end in evil. It may seem to be twisted, tossed and lost in the in- 
dividual mind, but the seed is sown, and it will take root and 
grow. 

The time has now come for many of us who have urged the 
teaching of sex hygiene, to prepare ourselves practically to meet 
those to whom the truths are to be given. In other words, our 
problem is: what material shall be used, and how shall we approach 
the subject in a natural and unostentatious way? This paper is 
concerned fundamentally with a consideration of the means of 
approach. 

The suggestions which follow have been tested practically by the 


author with bovs from twelve to twenty vears old. They were 
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taken, of course, in groups according to age, but the process was 
the same in each case. The study of physiology and hygiene as 
ordinarily taught, furnishes the way toward a solution of the 
problem, Let us make the study of glands, and more especially 
the study of the elands entering’ into the process of digestion. our 
starting point. The mastication of foods with the attendant flow 
of saliva, the consequent digestion with its use of the various di- 
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gestive juices coming from such glands as the pancreas and the 
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liver, are considered important factors in the health of the indi- 
vidual. One would ordinarily do nothing to injure these glands, 
and strive to keep them in order. Almost every child knows 
some one whose life has been made miserable by indigestion. To 
illustrate further the importance of glands, we may go on to con- 
sider the sweat glands and their value for the body. All of the 
glands thus far studied empty into some external part of the 
body, as it were, by means of ducts or tubes. There are several, 
however, which are of fundamental importance, which empty their 
contents directly into the blood. Of these, the thyroid gland in 
the region of the throat is very important. We know that if this 
organ is removed from a child’s throat, the secretion being stopped 
from entering into the blood, the child becomes stupid, senseless, 
puny, and often abnormal in other respects. It cannot develop 
properly. It lacks something that will make it a real boy or girl. 
This “something” is the valuable fluid secreted by the thyroid 
gland. 

The way has now been prepared naturally for leading right 
into the study of sex hygiene. We have only to step over the 
threshold from one room into the other. The importance of the 
above mentioned glands has undoubtedly secured the attention of 
the child, and impressed him in the proper manner. What does 
he think now, of another set of glands, which makes the boy become 
a strong, well built, man? Will he not do anything to preserve 
such a gland? From this point it is very easy to proceed to a de- 
scription of the structure and functions of the sexual glands, the 
care necessary to keep them in health, and the conservation of 
the vital fluids, and of the life-giving principle. Such a pro- 
cedure ought to impress every child with its importance, and 
furthermore will allow no room for a willful misunderstanding 
on the part of the pupil. 

All of the ground covered above, in outline, can be given in one 
lesson, so that the great truths may be fully understood, and the 
lesson of conservation driven home. One should be very careful 
to review the work gone over, and clear up all erroneous ideas. 
Then proceed more minutely to the question of the proper care of 
the vital organs, their names and location, and the dangers result- 
ing from their abuse. The bright and good side of the whole sub- 
ject ought to be dwelt upon at some length, and illustrated with 
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inspiring examples. The question of the social evil may be 
touched upon at this point, and the influence of chastity, strength of 
character and body, and the profound influence of noble manhood 
and womanhood upon the future welfare of the race ought to be 
discussed. 

Another approach to this very important subject lies in the study 
of temperance, or as it is usually labelled in the course of study, 
“intemperance.” In almost every school there is some provision 
made for teaching the effects of intemperance upon mankind. 
Much is made of the excessive use of liquor of the wrong sort, 
tobacco, and drugs, but the most important part of the whole sub- 
ject is not touched upon at all. From the relation and discussion 
of the effects of drink and narcotics of various kinds, upon the 
body, it is but a step to the matter of the abuse of the vital 
organs of the body, including the sexual. When once the subject 
has been mentioned, it is easy enough to proceed. In this connec- 
tion may be mentioned a very inspiring and useful little book on 
the subject of temperance, touching almost directly upon the ques- 
tion of sex hygiene. It is a lecture entitled, ‘““The Strength of 
Being Clean, A Red Cross Address”, by David Starr Jordan. It 
is well worth every young man’s time, to read this wonderful 
booklet. So clear is it, and simple in portrayal of the facts, that 
most boys will be able to grasp its significance. Briefly, its sub- 
stance is as follows. There are five roads to unearned happiness, 
each of which leads to destruction. When the results of following 
these roads has been pointed out, the beauty of the temperate life 
is portrayed, and the lecture ends with a promise of great blessing 
to those who earn their happiness. 

These are but a few of the suggestions which might be given, 
and have proven very helpful in opening a way to a better under- 
standing by the pupils of the fact that within their own hands lies 
their future welfare. 

It is a very poor plan to do much reading to a class in the be- 
ginning. The teacher must have his material well in mind. He 
must be clear on every point. Then, if he wishes, he may supple- 
ment his words by the reading of such books as the lecture by Dr. 
Jordan. The fundamental facts need the force and personality 
of a sympathetic teacher back of them, to be sent home with all 
the possible directness. 
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Much has been written on the subject of sex hygiene, much that 
is good, and much that is not good. After the preliminary work 
has been given to the child, one may place in his hands such a 
book as Dr, Hall’s ““From Youth Into Manhood.” This is an ex- 
cellent treatise, at once simple and comprehensive enough for the 
purpose in hand. Every teacher ought to read Dr. Stanley Hall’s 


chapter in his volumes on ‘‘Adolescence.” 

It is always a good plan to impress upon the children the fact 
that the teacher will be glad to give any advice to the pupils in- 
dividually, at any time, upon any question that has not been un- 
derstood or mentioned. It is the experience of most people who have 
done practical work along the line of sex hygiene, that boys will 
seldom talk to their parents about such matters, no matter what 
their other relations to them may be. The writer has been in close 
personal contact with one group of boys for more than two years, 
during which time he has gained the confidence of most of them. 
And still, as one of the boys said while he was being spoken to 
individually, ““You may not know that I have wanted to speak to 
you so often, but it is so hard, so very hard to get started.” On 
the one hand, we want to give, and teach, and it is so difficult for 
us, as parents and teachers, to know how to get started; and on 
the other hand, the boys wait and look eagerly for information 
which is vital to the welfare of themselves and of humanity. When 
will we overcome this laxity and backwardness on our parts ? 
Above all, the teacher must emphasize the importance of a clean 
mind as the master of every situation. If the thought is clean 
and right, the act will almost invariably be so. “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
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New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, 


Who would keep abreast of truth. 


ew ELL’S well known lines perfectly express the 
= = spirit of the movement of which I speak tonight. 
5 6 For the English teachers of America are rapidly 
= = awakening to the new demands of the new day and 
= ee ee a _" 

$ nwo will rise to meet them, Long noted for their vaga- 
= = ries, their disunion, each an infinitely repellant 
= = particle, they present today a fairly united front. 
“ e e © 
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They have formed one great brotherhood and eagerly 

vall to each other from the South and North, and West and East, 
How goes the battle, fellow struggler? How fare you in your 
assaults upon the fortresses of slovenly speech, and impotent 
thought, and ignorant taste ? 

Such a spectacle is most enheartening. For education in the 
Mother Tongue remains and must always remain of transcendent 
importance to every child. No substitute for it has yet been pro- 
posed, It is necessary in order that he may think. It is necessary 
that he may make his thoughts known. It is necessary that he 
may share the thought and life of others. Any sign which augurs 
greater efficiency, a higher general level, of instruction in English 
will be hailed by every man of judgment among us as due and 
ample cause for rejoicing. Not least happy are those who, being 
actually engaged in the work, see just before them larger possibili- 
ties of achievement, more and sounder fruit of their labors. 

How does it happen that teachers of English, who only yester- 
day were notorious for vagary and disunion, should now be found 
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united in one great brotherhood? What are their common pur- 
poses? What their common needs? We answer, (1) they are 
actuated by a sense of limitations which prevent the highest suc- 
cess and which must be overcome, and (2) by a new and higher 
conception of their mission, 

Upon no subject taught in the schools, particularly the high 
schools, has tradition hung more heavily than upon the subject of 
English. Originally no part of the curriculum for the adolescent 
years, it was introduced at the behest of higher institutions, Hence, 
from the beginning, it was treated from the point of view of 
preparation for the academic life. Moreover, being a language 
study, it must needs be pursued by those methods which had long 
been in vogue in the language field. ‘Here’, said the school- 
master, “is a body of knowledge, fully formulated, prepared for 
assimilation. Master it for your own.” Unfortunately such a 
method was ill adapted to the study of a living tongue. Never- 
theless, this method has persisted, and it is only with the aston- 
ishing growth of the public high school that teachers and super- 
visors have become aroused to the necessity of sweeping aside this 
mass of pedantry and emphasizing in its place the essential 
language arts. 

This has come about because the social has largely replaced the 
academic ideal. Formerly the schools fitted for college. Now, 
since not more than 4% of those in high school ever go to college, 
the school very properly fits more directly for life. By life, it 
should be said, we mean the activities of business and industry, 
the associations of the family, the relationships and demands of 
the social community. Knowing that tomorrow his pupils may be 
in the midst of such responsibilities, that they will be hearing 
the call to service, that they must meet the test of efficiency, that 
they must prove their personal worth, that they should be able to 
find within themselves the possibility of the highest pleasures and 
of a deepening and broadening intellectual life, the English 
teacher will strive with all the earnestness that in him lies to 
make his classroom a place of generating power, of expanding 
capacity, of storing up of resources against the day of need. 

And what are the chief demands which life presses upon us? I 
answer (1), a clear head, (2), the power of solving problems, 
(3), knowledge of self and of human nature, (4), ideals of con- 
duct and strength to cling to them, (5), familiarity with the 
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sources of culture, (6), standards of taste, (7), command of the 
vernacular. ‘These, then, are the qualities and capabilities which 
the English teacher will seek to develop. Nor does any other 
have a better opportunity. First and always the student of Eng- 
lish must think straight. How else shall he learn to speak per- 
suasively or write with clearness; how else shall he read and get 
the sense. Problems, moreover, are not confined to mathematics. 
Every attempt to adopt certain means to a specific end is a prob- 
lem solving effort. Likewise the discovery, as in an argument, 
for example, of how another has done so. As for literature, it is 
the expression of human life, the embodiment of human nature. 
Through it the heart is revealed and by means of it we live vicari- 
ously in a thousand experiences and situations not possible to us 
otherwise, finding ourselves more completely in a few hours of 
reading, it may be, than by years of actual toil and pleasure, Thus, 
too, are built up by conerete example, images of what we should 
like to be and do and those strong feelings of attraction and repul- 
sion which determine our course whenever moral issues confront us. 
Hence the sources of culture are found largely in libraries. It is the 
poets that shall teach us to respond with sympathetic fervor to the 
appeals of truth and beauty in that world of art and nature in 
which we may be privileged to move. Lastly, it is the supreme duty 
of the English teacher to enable his pupils to use effectively the 
language of every day. Thus we run the gamut, striking one by one 
the chief notes in the scale of life. English may sound them all. 

Whether it does so or not will depend upon the teacher’s point 
of view. If composition is taken to be a skilful treading among 
the eggs of our unphonetic English spelling, a judicious salting of 
discourse with capitals, periods, and commas, and a successful 
dodging of the pitfalls of an elusive grammar—like Peter Bell’s 
yellow primrose, nothing more—and if literature is treated as an 
opportunity for verbal inquisitions, untimely reference hunting, 
and petty pressing of noses against the author’s private window 
panes, then indeed shall the tones be few and harsh which the 
player will evoke. But if the better view obtain, that composition 
is thinking and that literature is life, the teacher will guide the 
activities of his class into those channels which lead directly 
into the experiences beyond the school. Nor will he fail to exact 
the faithful performance of every essential detail, making the 
student feel how these contribute to the end he has in view. 
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This is why we hear so much nowadays of oral expression; of 
attempts to use the newspapers, the magazines, the newer books; 
of student criticism; of school papers; of imterschool correspon- 
dence; of the acting of plays, and of various other departures 
from the beaten track. These are experiments in reality—attempts 
to direct boys and girls in doing precisely those things which they 
will most insistently continue to do all their days. 

For the mere conning and saying of lessons is at best very like 
a tread mill, a performance not easily duplicated outside the 
school. It certainly does not enlist the whole-hearted earnestness 
of the pupil and hence often signally fails to produce any deep or 
lasting effect. Boys and girls must enter into their speaking and 
reading with that zest and purpose which actuate them in their 
clubs and games. They must care to win, must study to win, must 
rejoice in winning. They will do so if their school life is real life. 
The resourceful teacher will make it so. 

Such is the spirit which animates the leaders of the new English 
movement. They are not mere iconoclasts. They do not favor 
anarchy or weleome chaos, They are not unmindful of the values 
which the methods in vogue for several decades are capable of un- 
folding. They are not wilfully ignoring the excellent traditions. 
But they would infuse the English work of the time with the best 
educational ideals of the time. They would keep abreast of prog- 
ress, would walk in the van. 

They are aware that conditions seemingly beyond their control 
render their task appallingly difficult. The country as a whole has 
indifferent standards of linguistic culture. Often there seem to be 
no standards at all. In many communities less than ten per cent. 
of the children may be said to receive any favorable linguistic or 
literary influence whatever in their homes, while on the street they 
are laughed at for their pains when they speak as in the school 
they have been taught to speak. The fathers read the newspapers 
and nothing better. The mothers read the lighter magazines or 
nothing at all. At the best, the school can never raise the English 
of all the boys and girls far above the community level, and that 
is often painfully low. The wonder is, not that we do so badly in 
our English instruction, but that we produce any visible effects 
at all, 

The situation in the school itself is not always favorable. Other 
departments fail to support by example and precept the efforts of 
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the English teachers. The pupils are required to take too many 
hours of work and have not time for thoroughness or ripening. The 
English teachers are overwhelmed with pupils and slight the work, 
or destroy their health and energy in an heroic attempt to do jus- 
tice to individuals where only mass instruction is possible. Actual 
statistics show that the mortality among composition teachers is in 
many instances actually greater than on the bloody field of Gettys- 
burg. And vet it is a useless and unnecessary sacrifice. If the 
number of English teachers in the high schools of the United 
States were doubled, the total expense of this all important sub- 
jee: would not far surpass that of the sciences, while if it were 
computed with relation to the actual time given to it, far less. No 
reasonable man will deny that the intolerable and unfortunate 
conditions to which I have referred could and should be removed. 

The actual facts are at hand in the famous Hopkins report and 
will soon be given to the country. They should be urged upon 
the attention of all supervisors and all boards of education. For 
the sake of results, for the sake of precious human life and 
strength, they should be acted upon without delay. 

Along these lines, then, lie the possibilities of advance in Eng- 
lish teaching. A unity of purpose, reassuring in its depth and 
strength, seems to pervade our ranks. The social character and 
social activities of the school begin to bulk large in our conception 
of what English training may and ought to do. Not forgetting 
that life is more than meat, and culture more than industry, to 
life itself we look for those aims which shall direct our efforts. 
Nor will we hope to work miracles and heal multitudes when we 
know quite well that upon each separate head must hands be laid. 

We respect our high calling. Our land is one of many interests, 
many occupations, many religions, many races even. What shall 
constitute us all Americans? What, indeed, but pride in our com- 
mon country, its history and its free institutions; love of the 
Stars and Stripes which symbolizes them; knowledge of our com- 
mon language by means of which we share the common life; and 
familiarity with our nation’s literature, which reflects our history, 
which embodies our spirit, and disseminates our ideals. This 
language and this literature it is our privilege to teach. This we 
would do with an eye single to the making of competent and usef"! 
citizens, ready and able to serve others and possessed of the meatis 
of ever widening and enriching their own intellectual lives. 
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tried to indicate in previous articles, the 
practice school is the center of normal school work, 
not an attachment or sequel to that work. Rightly 
organized it will enhance and enlarge scholarship 
and make it more effectual. The professional 
studies take value and meaning only as the practice 
school becomes the helper and interpreter of such 
studies—often the starting point, as well as the 
summing point for pursuing them, as shown with some detail in 
articles II and ITI. I mean by this that the foundation ideas in 
such studies as administration, management, psychology, method, 
ete. must come from a study of actual school conditions and en- 
vironment, as seen in the practice school and its sister schools, 
while such subjects as sociology or sociological pedagogy must find 
their beginnings and apperceptive basis not only in the school 
or schools furnished for observation and practice, but in the wider 
circle of which these schools are a part, the neighborhood, village, 
or city. From all points of view the practice school is the funda- 
mental agency for developing and interpreting educational ideas. 
Its relation to the normal school is a vital one and its organiza- 
tion becomes not merely highly important, but really the deter- 
mining factor in normal school efficiency. 

As a matter of fact, however, the relations of practice depart- 
ment to professional study in the normal school frequently do not 
permit these basal principles to be carried out and rarely permit 
them to be carried out with their full implications. The rela- 
tions are extremely varied in different countries and even in the 
same country. Sometimes the relations are so loose that the practice 
school is such only in name. Sometimes there is almost absolute 
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unity. These conditions and relations may be classified roughly 
as follows :— 

1, The normal school sometimes has no practice school at all. 
In such eases practice work must be carried on by teaching one’s 
own classmates—in imagination making children of them and 
letting them in imagination conduct themselves as children. This 
is good practice for the imagination and has some definite worth 
as practice, but it is only a make-shift for real practice work. 

Ze Generally the normal school has a practice school of some 
sort. Plans of articulation with the normal school however are 
widely divergent. They may be grouped as follows :— 

(1) Sometimes by special arrangement the normal school 
has the privilege of using one grade or more in various schools in 
the city, town, district, or state, now with resident critics, again 
with itinerant critics. 

(2) Sometimes by co-operation in financial support a normal 
school takes over one of the local schools for practice purposes, 
occasionally even using one of its own buildings for the purpose. 
Under these conditions various combinations as to control and 
support are possible. Now the practice school is under the same 
management as the normal school; again it has a separate man- 
agement with a special principal, or with the superintendent of 
the local school system as principal or leading critic. Thus normal 
school control of its practice school is sometimes complete, some- 
times only partial or nominal. 

(3) Again the normal school has a practice school wholly 
its own, to which pupils are admitted by application, either with 
or without tuition. The superior educational advantages of such 
a school, because it has picked teachers and can be readily organ- 
ized to give special attention to pupils, makes admission to it 
much sought. In some eases the normal school is situated in the 
midst of a large graded publie school where it has complete free- 
dom of action. Because this school represents real public school 
conditions it makes the most effective practice school. 

The use of the practice school is even more varied than the 
conditions just noted. 

1. Sometimes the practice school is used for observation only. 

2, Sometimes the normal student teaches a lesson occasionally, 
perhaps a single lesson daily. In other schools she remains for an 
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hour only. In still other schools she remains for observation after 
teaching. In other cases she is given full charge of a grade, but 
generally for a short time only, sometimes merely for a few 
minutes. but in some practice systems the student practically 
“lives” in the practice class during the whole time of her assign- 
ment which lasts for a substantial period, and thus has abundant 
and varied opportunities to study and teach,—to share in all the 
work of the grade and put herself to practical tests init all. Hence 
there are all degrees of effectiveness in the use of the practice 
department. 

3. As to the amount of time devoted to this part of professional 
training, practice teaching sometimes continues for a few months 
or weeks, sometimes for a year. 

4, On the other hand there is great variety in the scope of the 
work. Sometimes the student’s whole practice is in a single 
grade. Again practice teaching is required in several grades. 
And still again, it includes service for substantial periods in all 
grades, 

As to the method of training to teach, the main dependence is 
of course upon critic work and discussions with the students under 
training. Critic work is sometimes general, sometimes depart- 
mental. In some cases there are special critics for each practice 
grade, in other cases there are only supervisory critics. In some 
eases the two plans are combined to the advantage of both. Some- 
times the teachers of the professional studies act as supervisory 
critics and thus keep their own class work in close touch with the 
actual work of the school where it must find its application and 
test. 

From what has been said it is evident that there is no uniformity 
in the organization and administration of practice work. The 
principles of practice work seem unsettled. As a result this fea- 
ture of professional training is frequently merely fragmentary 
and perfunctory, and students go ont from the normal school with 
little practical training for their work. Practice work needs far 


better organization than it has in many cases, more serious peda- 
gogical thinking, and more systematic administration, to put stu- 
dents in touch with real school conditions and to join the work 
of the practice department and the students’ professional studies 
more closely and organically. 
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My experience in various phases of normal school work, and 
data gathered from different sources, suggest the following theses, 
—first those of a negative tone having to do with certain elimina- 
tions that will leave the field clearer for positive suggestion: 

1. A practice department which consists of scattered grades, 
or schools loosely bound to the normal school proper, so that re- 
ciprocal observation and study by practice school corps and normal 
school corps and the consequent correlation and unification of 
professional study and practice teaching are impracticable, does 
not make for real effectiveness in practice work nor in normal 
school work generally. 

2. A practice department under foreign or under divided con- 
trol is a menace to the prosperity of the normal school, as it lays 
itself open to the danger of friction and cross purposes, or at 
least does not give the best conditions for full appreciation and 
realization of the possibilities of practice school work. 

3. Apprentice work, or cadet work, a special form of practice 
work which may come under either 1 or 2, is very valuable for 
testing the worth of a young teacher and stimulating her develop- 
ment in various directions, but it lies open, in greater or less de- 
gree, to the dangers referred to under previous theses. 

4, Practice work narrow in scope, whether as to time or va- 
riety of experience, does not properly fulfil the function of such 
work. 

5. As far as merely perfunctory practice work prevails, in- 
stead of genuine teaching which gives students insight into real 
school work and develops teaching responsibility, normal school 
work becomes formal and abstract. 

All these theses have to do with certain curtailments of practice 
work which hamper its freedom and prevent it from fulfilling 
possibilities safely and easily within reach, 

These eliminations bring to view some positive theses which 
seem to suggest the safest outlets for normal school activities in 
the direction of practice teaching :— 

1. The practice school should be under the full control of the 
normal school, so that there may be the greatest freedom of use. 
The rights of children may be as fully preserved under this ar- 
rangement as under any. The child end should be more easily 
and carefully attained under normal school management than 
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under separate management, for that is the end and aim of all 
normal school work. It will readily appear that freedom of use 
is not inconsistent with giving grade pupils even better advantages 
than the average school, because regular critic teachers, chosen be- 
cause of their superior merit, are in full charge of the several 
grades and can easily insure against any loss, and these, with 
the teachers under training assigned to their grades, can so adjust 
their work that pupils may receive considerably more individual 
attention than under ordinary circumstances, 

2. The practice school should be fully under the direction of 
the principal of the normal school. The practice school is not a 
separate entity, but an integral part of the normal school, the 
various departments of which must be organized as a unit. There 
may and must be heads of departments, but no divided direction. 

3. The practice school should oceupy quarters in the normal 
school plant. In normal schools having a limited number of stu- 
dents all departments, including the practice school, will oceupy 
the same building, so that normal students may be surrounded 
by effective means for an intelligent approach to their professional 
subjects and for testing their ideas, Moderate numbers are most 
conducive to efficiency. Numbers cannot be an end, though they 
come perilously near this in some educational institutions. They 
are significant only as indicating the spread of higher education 
aud particularly the increase of trained teachers for the better- 
ment of the people’s schools. Several institutions of moderate 
numbers are superior to one of unwieldy numbers. But where, 
from necessity or from careless organization, the number of nor- 
mal students in any institution has outreached moderate limits, so 
that the central building is filled, the practice school should be 
closely connected with it by protected passages, so that there may 
be the greatest freedom and convenience of movement between the 
two departments,—teachers of professional studies visiting the 
practice rooms to see how their principles are being applied, what 
difficulties show themselves, what new instruction and illustration 


are needed in their work, and in general how their own class-room 
work, both concrete and abstract, may be strengthened, and on 
the other hand teachers of the practice school visiting the normal 


courses to get new ideas and to share in mutually helpful discus- 
sions and conferences. 
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The Normal School] Ideal 


4. As to administration:— There should be a special critic i 
teacher assigned to each critic grade to guide the work and to | 
train the normal students assigned to the grade to organize and i] 


administer the affairs of the grade. The teachers in charge of the 
different courses of professional study in the normal school should 
act as supervisory critics in the whole practice school in the direc- 
tion of their specialties. This gives expert guidance and pro- 
motes unity in the work. The principal and his assistants may 
also act as critics in capacities best suited to the talent of each one. 
5. Under the conditions which prevail in the country at large 
it would seem fair to require a normal student to spend a year in | 
practice work, devoting from one-half to four-fifths of each day | 
in this direction, in order to leave some time for study outside the 
practice room. For it is very desirable that such study should 
continue while practice work is going on, so that normal students 
may have the benefit of its refreshment and stimulus. The prac- 
tice school is not merely a means of application and interpreta- 
tion, but of suggesting professional ideas. Hence this correlative 
study and practice reacts beneficially on both parts of the course. | 
This continued study, like previous study, must not be bookish. 
It will be a study of things, of conditions, of children, of schools, 
of systems, of school administration and class administration, of 
principles, and of history that guides and steadies judgment. It 
will be carried on by class-room work, supplemented by observa- 


tion and excursions; and there must be opportunity for discussion 


and conference and for broad and varied guidance toward effective 
work. 

It is obviously necessary to lighten practice work, if such study 
is to proceed. ‘To require a student to spend a whole day in 
faithful work in a practice grade, with its attendant nervous 
stimulus and strain and then to continue her study in after hours 
is beyond reason from a hygienie point of view alone. The ar- 
rangement suggested seems to give a stronger and better-balanced 
training course than would be possible if all study were to be com- 
pleted before practice teaching begins, or if the additional study 
were to be omitted and its place taken by practice work. 

6. Normal students should, at least after they have become 
somewhat seasoned in practice work, conduct all the work of the 
grades to which they are assigned, the critic teacher’s function 
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being merely to see that the work proceeds to the advantage of 
the child. She is, however, to be ready to assume the work her- 
self whenever the class is suffering from poor work. In connec- 
tion with sympathetic suggestion and criticism of various kinds 
this may be a most telling incentive, arousing the forming teacher 
to her best. 

Strong work may also be done where the normal students serve 
as regular teachers of the grade without grade critics. In such 
cases critics are assigned to groups of grades, and they act, as far 
as may be, in the same capacity as the grade critics to which 
reference has just been made. The objections to this plan are 
that the training cannot be as intimate, and new professional 
study cannot well be carried on coincidently with the practice work. 

7. The normal student should serve in at least five or six of 
the eight grades found in the ordinary elementary school, in order 
to give proper scope and perspective to her training and knowledge. 
It would be better to serve in eight. A teacher under training 
should study as intimately as possible, and come to understand 
as appreciatively as possible, the elementary school system. She 
should know, as fully as such apprenticeship will allow, the whence 
and whither of any grade she may be called upon to teach. She 
must be able to look up and down the line with educational appre- 
ciation. Only in this way can a teacher broaden her power and 
rightly interpret her work. 

8. The normal student should be left repeatedly in full charge 
of grades to test her power, to give her confidence, independence 
and initiative, and to enable her crities to get at her strong and 
weak points more clearly and thus to guide her development more 
intelligently. 

9. By exeursions and by extra assignments, (often made pos- 
sible by the substitute arrangements of the school system of which 
the normal school is a part, or with which it may be associated), 
the forming teacher should gain valuable insight into the working 
of other schools and systems, 

All this,—the continuous study of great professional subjects 


the application and exploration of principles and ideals through 
these varied experiences and opportunities, and the new thought 
and inspiration which these same experiences stimulate, develop 
sound scholarship and sound judgment which together make the 
sound and progressive teacher who will win striking results. 
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The Rural Church as a Social Center 


Henry S. Curtis, Oniver, Micuiean. 
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HERE have been a number of recent articles and 
books that seem to indicate the belief that the rural 
church is to be the social center of the rural com- 
munity. As this view is held by many of the cler- 
gymen themselves, it indicates a point of view that 
is hopeful. The rural church probably would be 
the very best social center that the country could 
have; for it offers not merely a social opportunity, 

but an appreciation of spiritual values and a sense of social ser- 
vice. It is to the advantage of the church to become such a center, 
for the rural surveys seem to show that in general only those rural 
churches that are organizing the social life of their communities 
are growing. The hired man‘and the farm boys are falling into 
dissipation from the lack of legitimate amusements. The farmers 
and their boys and girls are leaving for the town and the city, 
there to be subject to many temptations for which they are not 
prepared and to clog the wheels of city progress by their con- 
servatism. 
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DUTY OF THE CHURCH TO ORGANIZE SOCIETY AND RECREATION. 


The organization of the social life would seem to be one of the 
first duties of the church. Jesus said: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” In the epistles we are told in various places that 
the test of Christianity is the spirit of brotherly love. If it be the 
purpose of Christianity to promote human brotherhood, or in more 
common terms real friendship amongst men, then it is no less the 
duty of the church to promote sociability and friendliness than it 
is to hold church services. It is impossible for men to love each 
other unless they know each other, unless they meet together in 
frequent social intercourse. If Christianity is applied love, 
the duty of the church is the development of love. This is the 
task of religious edueation, of the chureh and the individual 
Christian. However, in fact, the feuds of churehes, the petty 
quarrels over creeds have often been a denial of all the Christian 
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ideals. The numerous churches have drawn the community apart 
rather than cemented it together. Their petty rivalries may have 
promoted loyalty and church giving, but they have never advanced 
Christianity or brotherly love, or the welfare of the rural com- 
munity. The great need of the rural churches at the present time 
is consolidation, so that there shall be only one church to a com- 
munity. 


TIME FOR DOCTRINAT. SERMONS IS PAST. 


The time for the doctrinal sermon is past. The doctrine of 
evolution has upset the old creeds and made quarrels over the 
import of especial phrases meaningless. The sermon has gone 
down from the seven-hour sermon of Puritan days to the twenty- 
minute oration of the modern fashionable chureh. Love can not 
be promoted by this preaching. Hence, I do not believe that it is 
essential to the modern church. Any live minister ought at times 
to have something to say to his people, as a father would to his 
children, but where the life is one of real service and the message 
is brought fresh from the altar of life, I am not sure*but the less 
time there is spent on its preparation the better it will be. 

Neither Jesus himself nor any of his contemporaries ever looked 
upon his mission as essentially that of preaching. He was called 
the Great Physician, the Friend of Publicans and Sinners. It was 
said of him that he went about doing good. The minister ought 
to be the social organizer and spiritual counsellor of his flock. It 
should be his aim to bring to pass the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth, or in other words, to promote the spirit of love and the 
deeds that spring from love. 


DECADENT CONDITION OF COUNTRY CHURCHES. 


It is needless to say that the country chureh has not coneeived 
of its duty in this way. There is no question also, but the church 
in the country is at present in a decadent condition. The Rev. 
E. C. Hayward in his book on “Institutional Work for the 
Country Church” says: “Conditions have greatly changed in the 
last few years. But few country churches can be said to be in a 
flourishing condition; the majority are barely holding their own, 


some are losing ground, all are struggling heroically for life; but 
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the tide is against them, something must be done.” In the studies 
that were made under the Department of the Church and Country 
Life of the Board of Home Misions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, it was found that sixteen hundred rural 
churches in Illinois, seven hundred and fifty in Missouri, six hun- 
dred in Tennessee, ete., had been abandoned in the last ten years. 
It is estimated that there are ten thousand abandoned rural 
churches in the country as a whole. There are probably thirty or 
forty thousands more that should be abandoned in order that rural 
parishes might be consolidated as we are now consolidating rural 
schools; but this is not what has taken place with these churches, 
they have been simply given up from lack of support. 


ORGANIZING RECREATION AND SOCIABILITY BUILDS UP THE CHURCH, 


This can only mean that the rural church is not rendering on 
the whole a vital service to rural life. The church survey also 
discovered other interesting facts. In one county of Indiana 
seventy-six churches were found. Of those among this number 
that were organizing the social and recreational life of their 
people, 65% were found to be growing in membership. Of 
those that were not organizing the social and recreational life 
only 12° were found to be growing. In other counties out of 
256 churches that were not organizing any form of recreation 
only one was found to be growing. It is evidently good policy 
for the church to take this work seriously. 

We have several shining examples of what such a chureh ean 
do. The Rev. Matthew MeNutt of Plainfield, Illinois, is one of 
the best known examples. He came from the McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary to a dying country church twelve years ago. 
He first organized a singing school, which brought in the young 
people to the church to sing one night a week. It soon developed 
that there were several good voices, and out of this singing grew 
a boys’ quartette, a girls’ quartette, several soloists, and a good 
chorus for the church. After this a gospel chorus was organized 
that met around at the houses of the members. A considerable 
part of these evenings were given to sociability, and became very 
popular among the young people. This built up at once the 
ehurch attendance and the choir. A series of sociables were 
planned and held at the different houses of the neighborhood. No 
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charge was made, but light refreshments were served free. These 
were very popular with young people, and developed a spirit of 
good comradeship among them. ‘There was a missionary circle 
for the girls which was largely social and an athletic club among 
the boys. An annual home coming and pienie was arranged for, 
and a series of extension lectures and entertainments were given 
in the winter. 

Since Mr. MeNutt came to this pastorate twelve vears ago, the 
church has erected a new $10,000 edifice which was paid for as 
soon as completed. The pastor’s salary has been raised forty 
pereent, and more than six thousand dollars have been given in 
the last five years to outside benevolences, Practically everyone 
in the countryside belongs to the church. This church is out in 
the open country six miles from the nearest railroad or trolley 
line. It is not far from Chicago, Joliet, or Aurora, yet almost 
none of its young people have left the farm to seek city life. Dur- 
ing his entire pastorate there, only one young man or woman is 
known to have gone wrong from the neighborhood. 

Rev. MeNutt says: “When a church once gets a reputation in a 
community of helping the helpless, for befriending the friendless, 
for showing mercy to the poor, for rendering a cheerful, loving, 
helpful service to all in need, there is no question about its be- 
coming a chureh full of life—a church that will command the 
respect, co-operation, the support of everybody.” The great 
trouble with the church in the past has been that it has been min- 
istering to itself, seeking to run a “gospel ark” for its own mem- 
bers, without feeling that it owed any duty of service to the com- 
munity at large. In a large way the reward of both men and 
institutions is in proportion to the service they render. Why 
should a church be supported by a community for which it is doing 
nothing? The average country church is not offering anything to 
the community at large, which is not interested in its preaching, 
except sociables and entertainments which are given for the pur- 
pose of raising the necessary funds for the chureh, and again 
are a device not for serving the community, but for making the 
community serve the church. 

‘ The Rev. Anton T. Boise, in reporting on his survey of rural 
conditions in northern Missouri, says: “The strongest country 
church that I found was one where for more than twenty-five years 
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it had been the custom of the young people to go off together 
every Sunday after church or Sunday School to some one place 
for dinner and a good time, and also to meet together at some 
home once or twice a month, during the week. In that community 
I was told by two different men whose word | think I can trust 
that for twenty years there had not been a case of a girl going 
wrong, and that none of the young men or boys had ever been 
known to be drunk.” 


THE ORGANIZATION NEEDED IS NOT DIFFICULT. 


The things that have been spoken of in the way of recreation 
and sociability are not difficult to organize. The young people in 
the country are eager for such opportunities and only too glad 
to respond. Almost any girls’ Bible class can be organized into 
a social club to meet some evening or afternoon during the week. 
It is easy to turn a boys’ class into a base ball team or a Boy 
Scout’s Patrol. The task of social organization is in some ways 
much easier in the country than in the city because there is a lack 
of other attractions there. In the city any organization that may 
be formed will have to bid against the moving picture show, the 
theatre, the dance hall, the pool room, the cheap excursion, parks, 
playgrounds, ete. There is no lack of society in the city; but in 
the country there are none of these counter attractions and there 
is a hunger for companionship. The entire problem of rural 
recreation might well be turned over to the church, if every coun- 
try church had and could support a pastor like the Rev. MeNutt. 
But this is far from being the case. 

Probably country churches need to be consolidated even more 
than rural schools. They have often created a most unchristian 
spirit in country neighborhoods, and have been kept alive wholly 
by the frictions and spirit of strife which they stirred up. Thev 
have divided the community up so much that it has been impossible 
to get an audience at any one church or to raise enough money to 
support the minister. They have been forces that have been 
driving the community apart rather than drawing it together in 
a spirit of brotherly love. The country community needs sadly 
a community center. The centralized church, such as the one at 
Plainfield, is one of the best center$ possible, but the little, nar- 
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row bickering, church factions are preventing rather than further- 
ing community enterprise and co-operation. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH IS WITHOUT A PASTOR. 


The country church is at the present time without a pastor. In 
the study of the churches of northern Missouri, it was found that 
92° of the country ministers had four or more churches, and 
that the remaining 8% had two or three churches. There was not 
a single minister who was giving all his time to one country 
ehurch. All but three of these ministers lived in the towns and 
not in the open country at all. 92% of the churches were what 
are known as three-hour churches, that is, they had two preaching 
services one Sunday a month. Such churches, of course, have no 
pastors. It is impossible for this absentee preacher to minister 
to the social needs of his flock. He is not a minister or a pastor, 
but only a preacher. The condition is as disastrous to the church 
spiritually as the influence of the absentee landlord is industrially. 

Again, many of the country preachers are uneducated, some of 
them nearly or quite illiterate. These men, even if they resided 
near the church, could not organize its social life, because they 
had not the social interest or training, or the breadth of view 
that would enable them to do it. 

All the signs seem to indicate that a better time is coming to 
the country church. Many of the leaders of thought are alive to 
the problem. The seminaries are beginning to give training. The 
rural life conferences and summer courses for country ministers 
are giving direction to the movement. But it will be a generation, 
probably, before this condition can be remedied. The country 
community can not at present depend on the pastor of the church 
to organize its social and recreational life, because he does not 
exist. 


CAN THE CHURCH DO THE WORK WITHOUT A PASTOR ? 


How far is it possible for the church to organize the social life 
of the community without a resident pastor? Here again it is 
purely a question of leadership. Social leadership is always in- 
adequate in the rural community, but if the country churches 
would conceive of this as a duty that they owe to the community, 
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and to themselves as Christians, and to the church, they might do 
much and the church would get an increasing support from the 
community that might enable it to soon maintain a pastor. 

Nearly all country churches are doing something at the present 
time. Even the ordinary preaching services are social occasions 
more or less. Rev. Boise says: “I was talking not long ago with 
a very intelligent seventeen year old boy, the son of a well-to-do 
farmer. I asked him what recreations there were for himself 
and his friends. He thought a minute and then answered, ‘Well, 
there is church on Sunday, and then there is Sunday School’— 
but he had trouble in thinking of anything else.” Most churches 
have oyster suppers and strawberry festivals in order to raise 
their share of the minister’s salary. These are held selfishly by 
the church for its own ends, but they serve as valuable social occa- 
sions for the countryside nevertheless. Some of these events 
were, I remember, among the largest social occasions in my own 
childhood. 

Probably the largest, often the only social service the church 
is doing is represented by the Women’s Missionary Society, which 
frequently meets and sews for the sick or the poor of the neighbor- 
hood. Probably the service which the women render to themselves 
and to each other, by meeting together in a social way is greater 
than their service to the sick or the poor, but they do not usually 
think of this side and render their work unselfishly. It is to be 
feared that there is a good deal of gossip at these meetings, and 
that there is not as much intellectual stimulation as there should 
be. Perhaps it would be possible to have a short literary program 
or to have some one read aloud during a part of the afternoon, to 
the advantage of everybody. But however conducted, the mission- 
ary society plays an important part as it is often the only social 
gathering of any kind the farm wife attends. If the rural church 
will only see the value of these things, it will be possible for almost 
any church congregation to hold several good free sociables during 
the year, which will be a boon to the young people who want to 
get together, and will be sure to create a spirit of friendliness 
toward the church. 

Any capable teacher of a young men’s Bible class can organize 
his class into a base ball team or a Boys’ Scout Patrol to meet at 
some time during the week, and this will be good for the boys 
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and good for the Sunday school. A good deal of this is already 
being done, as Mr. West, Chief Scout executive, estimates that 
85% of all scout patrols are organized in connection with Sun- 
day schools. At least 25% of the scout masters are ministers. 

In the same way, it would not be difficult for any capable 
teacher of a Sunday School class of older girls to organize her 
girls into a missionary or other band that would meet once a week 
or once a month for discussions, sewing, and sociability. 

It is believed that a realization of the value and the need of 
social life is getting abroad in the country communities, and. that 
we may expect more and more from the church in the way of the 
organization of recreation and sociability along all of these lines. 
The results will not, however, be satisfactory until the rural 
church can get a pastor, and a pastor who conceives that he owes 
a duty of service to the community as a whole. With such a 
pastor the country church will assume a new importance in the 
rural community, and nearly all will become members. His 
preaching will be merely a by-product of a life of service, but it 
will be better and more effective preaching. 





Examination Questions for Dickens’s Christmas Carol 


Maup E. Kinestey. 
East Macutas, MAINE. 


1. Give a brief history of Dickens’s Christmas stories and state 
the effect produced by their publication. Of these sketches which is 
considered the best? What works had Dickens produced before he 
wrote these Christmas sketches ? 

2. Relate briefly the story of the “Christmas Carol”. Discuss 
its value as a Christinas story. What effect did the first reading of 
it have upon you? 

3. Show the dilferent ways in which Dickens, in this story, im- 
presses upon his readers the Christmas spirit of “Peace on earth, 
good-will to men.” 

t. Divide the story into scenes, giving each scene an appropriate 

name. Describe in full one of these scenes. Give appropriate titles 
for ten possible illustrations of the text. 
5. Describe the opening scene of the story. What effect is pro- 
duced by the opening sentence? What sort of character does the 
name “Scrooge” suggest to you? Quote the author’s first character- 
ization of Scrooge. When do you first realize that Scrooge and his 
partner were very disagreeable people ? 

6. Describe the arrangement of the “Christmas Carol”. What 
does the word carol suggest to you? Justify its use in the title of 
this sketch. Define stave and state briefly the subject of each stave 
of the story. 

7. Give the derivation of the word “Christmas”. What Christmas 
message does Dickens give to his readers in his “Christmas Carol” ? 
Relate and interpret the allegory which the author uses to convey 
his message. 

8. How long ago was the “Christmas Carol” written? What les- 
sons has it for the reader of today? 

9. Enumerate the different steps in the transformation of Scrooge. 
Name the characters of the story and state the part played by each 
in this transformation. Which of these characters are real and which 
belong to Secrooge’s visions ? 

10. What mental picture have you of Scrooge? Of Bob Cratchit? 
Of Tiny Tim? Of Marley’s ghost? Of Mrs. Cratchit? Quote lit- 
erally some bit of description which serves to give you a picture of 
each of these characters. 

11. Describe the London streets as they appeared on this Christ- 
mas Eve. Select those details in this description which would not 
have appeared in an American story. Describe a walk through the 
principal thoroughfare of some American city on Christmas Eve. 
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12. In the “Christmas Carol”, Dickens produces his effects by 
means of contrast. Give a corresponding picture to each of the fol- 
lowing: (1) Scrooge, the wretched old man, sipping his gruel before 
his solitary hearth; (2) Scrooge, the taskmaster, begrudging coals to 
his clerk; (3) Scrooge, the miser; (4) The death of Tiny Tim. 

13. The scenes of the “Christmas Carol” appeal to various emo- 
tions; some are droll, some pathetic, and some commonplace. Give 
examples under each. 

14. Give a character sketch of Scrooge before his transformation. 
Prepare a biography of Scrooge, drawing your material from the 
text. Give Mrs. Cratchit’s opinion of Scrooge. 

15. “Dickens had the keenest eye for oddity that ever looked out 
on this cold world.” Verify this criticism by citing some of the 
similes and metaphors of the text. 

16. The “Christmas Carol” is both a story and a sermon. Who 
is the hero of the story? Who is the principal character of the ser- 
mon? Verify your answer. 

17. Relate that portion of the story suggested to you by the ex- 
pression, “God bless us all, every one.” 

18. How do the miner’s hut, the lighthouse, and the sailors 
far out at sea preserve and emphasize the Christmas spirit of the 
story ? 

19. What, according to the views of our author, is the proper 
frame of mind in which to celebrate Christmas? What feelings 
should the Christmas season arouse in the heart of everyone? Name 
some of the conditions of modern life that tend to destroy this spirit? 

20. Mention the Christmas games and Christmas observances re- 
ferred to in our story. Compare an American Christmas dinner and 
an American Christmas party with those described in the story. 

21. In the first half of his story, the author uses many slang 
phrases and colloquialisms. These disappear in the last half. Account 
for this. 

22. Give the context for each of the following peculiarly English 
expressions and express the same idea in the American idiom :— 
Fifteen shillings a week; The clocks had only just gone three; He 
boasted no graet-coat ; in the copper; He lived in chambers which had 
once belonged to his deceased partner; poulterers’ shops. 

23. From the “Christmas Carol” draw conclusions as to the per- 
sonality of its author. Enumerate the important facts in Dickens’ 
life and state his position in English Literature. 

24. “Dickens’s ‘Christmas Carol’ is an English Classic.” What is 
meant by this statement? Enumerate those features which make this 
sketch a classic. 

25. “Dickens’s humor is apt to run into fantastic exaggeration.” 
Show that this criticism is true. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


We have received another communication from Mr. Parker H. Ser- 
combe, Director of the so-called “Mental Efficiency League,” of Chi- 
cago. This time, as before, the communication is in the form of an 
open letter addressed to Dr. Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent of 
Chicago Schools. It relates to the matter of the teaching of sex- 
hygiene in the schools of Chicago, and, by implication, elsewhere. 
We are not sure that we fully understand just what Mr. Sercombe 
means by some of the terms used in his communication; we give his 
letter practically in full, below, that our readers may judge of his 
meaning for themselves. But so far as we think we understand him 
we agree that this vital subject should be presented in connection 
with such “related facts” as are clearly apparent throughout the 
realm of nature,—or it were better not to present it at all. Part 
views of almost anything are apt to be misleading and confusing and 
dangerous. To set a child to thinking about the subject under dis- 
cussion is exceedingly hazardous unless this thought is so directed 
that he gets the whole truth and sees his sex nature and functions in 
all their essential relations to things physical, mental and spiritual. 
We do not believe that Dr. Young or any other intelligent school 
official would differ with us on this ‘point, though there might be dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what those related facts are or how to ob- 
tain them. Mr. Sercombe is editor of a monthly magazine called 
“The Thinker,” and advertises week day and Sunday classes in ra- 
tional mind exercise. It is certainly true that brain cells can be cul- 
tivated by proper exercise and direction as well as muscles, eye sight, 
touch, hearing, ete. The method of culture is not of so much conse- 
quence. To use an old saying “The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” If this new prophet of “mind exercise” can accomplish the 
end in view in sex-hygiene education better than Dr. Young is ac- 
complishing it with her corps of trained teachers, we bid him “God- 
speed”. His aim and that of all other truth-seekers and real teachers 
are one and the same, and wholly praiseworthy. Here is his letter :— 


Dear Dr. Young: 

There are a number of important related facts connected with the 
presentation of the study of sex-hygiene in the schools which only 
those who have specialized in tracing complete relationships in every 
kind of knowledge, will be able to successfully employ, and without 
which the teaching in this line will do much actual harm by contrary 
suggestion, statistics showing that the adoption in practice (not mere 
mental acceptance) of moral precepts by children, stands eighty-five 
to fifteen per cent. on the contrary side. 
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The need of introducing properly classified related facts is abso- 
lutely essential to the success of this study on various counts :—(1) 
No set of facts should ever be presented to pupils as isolated from other 
related facts, for knowledge so absorbed is not on a working basis in 
the mind. (2) It is an injustice to pupils to rob them of the opportu- 
nity to become thinkers along with whatever other special instruction 
they are receiving. (3) The delicacy of the subject of sex psychology, 
physiology and hygiene makes it essential that it be presented in due 
proportion in connection with related subjects together with their 
classification under law, in order that sex does not become exaggerated 
in the minds of the pupils, thus stimulating sex precocity and per- 
version. 

It is clear that the importance of this subject is great enough to 
warrant every effort to obtain all the facts and data connected with it 
regardless of the source, it being a simple matter to demonstrate to 
you or your committee, that if instructors in “personal purity”  se- 
lected for Chicago schools go to their task without taking full advan- 
tage of the opportunity here offered to perfect themselves on a subject 
in which they have not specialized, it will be at the peril of the pupils 
and the object sought will not be realized. On the other hand a short 
course of twelve demonstrations in presentation of facts related to 
the especial study of sex, while not equal to a general course in the 
relationship of all subjects whatsoever, will nevertheless increase the 
efficiency of your “personal purity” teachers many, many fold. 

Very respectfully, 
PARKER H, SERCOMBE, 
Director Mental Efficiency League. 


The word “Efficiency” would make a good motto with which 
to begin the school year. The derivation of the word is sug- 
gestive, “ex” plus “facere”, “to make” (something) “out of” (some- 
thing). The teacher is first of all to make something out of herself 
or himself. Time and money and energy have been spent in reaching 
the goal of a teaching fitness and a teaching engagement. Now the 
opportunity is offered to show what is in one, to prove that the ex- 
penditures of the period of preparation were a wise investment, to 
demonstrate the value of heredity, to measure up to the family tra- 
ditions, to test one’s personal ideals and resources, and to develop 
an ability to do good and useful service. In mechanics efficiency is 
defined as “the relation of useful work to the energy expended.” 
We are to make something good and useful out of our pupils if we 
Jay claim to the word “Rificient.” Their progress is the test of our 
efficiency. If they remain ignorant, if they are indolent or stupid, 
disobedient and disorderly, showing no growth, no zeal, no interest 
or ambition, then we are not efficient teachers. There is not a proper 
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ratio between the energy we are expending and the “useful work” 
produced. 

We should make something, also, out of the community in which 
our lot is cast. We have public relations and the special privileges of 
culture and education which we have enjoyed put us under obligation 
to be efficient members of human society. We are to make the com- 
munity better, more intelligent, more eager for truth and stronger 
and clearer in the vision of educational ideals. If we take this 
word “efficiency” for our motto and live up to these and other lines 
of suggestiveness to be found as. we brood over its meaning, it will 
be a good year for us; we shall have deep satisfactions as the year 
draws to its close; and we shall be sought after for yet larger oppor- 
tunities and more influential and remunerative positions. For effi- 
ciency is at a premium in all walks of life. 


Is it wise for the teacher or the parent to notice every infraction 
of the rules of right behaviour in the children, and correct them? 
Two answers, “yes” and “no”, will doubtless be given to this ques- 
tion by the readers of this paragraph. Some will say that the teacher 
and the parent are entrusted with the education and moral training 
of the child, and that it is a violation of their trust to let an offense 
pass by unnoticed and unpunished. Such a course, it will be argued, 
breaks down authority, creates precedent, opens a line of least re- 
sistence in the child’s conduct and tends to the formation of habit, 
which it will be difficult to break up and which will grow more and 
more firmly established until it results in moral ruin. The child 
should always be made to mind, to tell the trutli, to be polite, etc., 
etc., and no offense or departure from the rules of right conduct 
should be allowed to pass unnoticed and unreproved. Others will 
say that a good rule too rigidly enforced often ceases to be a good 
one and works more evil than it prevents. There are important and 
delicate relations involved between the child and the parent, between 
the pupil and the teacher, and these must be sacredly regarded or 
the possibilities of helpful guidance will be sacrificed. There must 
be rules of conduct, the child must be taught moral principles, and 
respect for them must be created within his developing mind and 
soul. But the moment a spirit of opposition and antagonism is 
created within him,—the moment he suspects that he is being watched 
and criticised and that his parent or teacher is doing police duty 
toward him, in that moment those finer avenues of approach to the 
soul that lie through the affections are forever closed. To hold the 
love of the child is of infinite importance. Without it no real per- 
sonal influence is possible. The parent who is the child’s comrade, 
the teacher whom the child “likes”, is the one who can mould his 
character. No one can afford to sacrifice the love and confidence of 
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the children in his charge for the sake of an exact compliance with 
an abstract rule of moral conduct. 

This brief statement of the issue was suggested by an incident in 
real life that came under the writer’s observation, where a child of 
five years made a saucy reply, in a moment of nervousness and provo- 
cation, to his father, who judged that it would be better to take no 
notice of it rather than to reprove and punish the offender on the 
spot. Two views of the father’s attitude in this specific instance 
were expressed by the on-lookers. Some criticised him for lack 
of firmness and moral courage, and prophesied that here would be 
another “spoiled child”; others praised him for his patience, love 
and forbearance and insisted that here was a father and child who 
would never in life grow away from one another. 

The situation is a common one and reproduces itself as often in 
the schoolroom as in the home. We wish our readers would constitute 
themselves a forum and express their judgment as to the right course 
to follow in cases of this kind. 


We wonder how many of our readers have an intelligent knowledge 
of the important bulletins on educational subjects which are issued 
from time to time by the U. 8. Bureau of Education at Washington, 
and will be sent free of charge to interested applicants. Of the more 
than 500 pamphlets which have been thus published since 1867, many 
have passed their usefulness and are now out of print. Even the full 
list of names of these publications is not now printed for free distribu- 
tion. Of comparatively recent numbers which are still in demand 
there are also some which are no longer given away freely, but may be 
had upon payment of a stated price. Thus among the 33 bulletins 
which were issued in 1912 there are eleven for which a nominal price 
is charged, such as :— 

No. 6. Agricultural education in secondary schools. 10 cts. 

No. 17. The Montessori System of Education, by Anna Tolman 
Smith. 5 cts. 

No. 20. Readjustment of a rural high school, by H. A. Brown. 
10 cts. 

But the remaining 22 issues of 1912, as well as the 23 numbers thus 
far published in 1913, are all freely available to those who will make 
definite application for such as they desire. 

The last of these (1913 No. 23—whole number 533) entitled “The 
Georgia Club”, by E. C. Branson, is an interesting account of the 
unique and important work that is being done at the State Normal 
School of Athens, Ga. for the study of rural sociology. Interest in 
rural conditions is very great today all over the country, and in 
many states much is being done to make the rural school the highest 
possible factor in the improvement of rural conditions. But we do 
not know of any other state normal school which has undertaken to 
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prepare its graduates for this work with more intelligence and effec- 
tiveness than is being done by this Georgia institution. 

Among the “live” educational questions of today, none are more 
vital than those relating to the courses of study for high schools, and 
the relations of the high schools to the colleges. Bulletin No. 7, 1913 
(whole number 514) is on “College Entrance Requirements”, by 
Clarence D. Kingsley, chairman of the committee on the articulation 
of high school and college. Secondary department of the N. E. A. 

Several of the bulletins of this year give a monthly record of cur- 
rent educational publications, including books, pamphlets and periodi- 
cal articles, which cannot fail to be of value to those who would keep 
informed as to the newest things in educational literature. 


Boston papers describe as follows the new venture of the educational 
department at Harvard University under the direction of Professor 
Hanus :— 

“Education from the cradle to the university is, in effect, what is 
planned for the University school at Harvard. It is now expected that 
the school will be opened in the fall of 1914. Children of both sexes will 
first enter a kindergarten and will then be advanced through the 
various grades until they are prepared for the college itself. 

“As the plan now stands Prof. Paul H. Hanus will have charge of 
this innovation. A principal will head the school and men and women 
teachers will be employed. It is proposed to start the kindergarten 
and one or two elementary grades at first, adding a grade each year 
until the school has all the grades from kindergarten through high 
school. 

“Among the features of the school will be a fully equipped kitchen, 
a workshop, laboratory and, ultimately, the best country day school 
features. As the pupils advance the sexes will be segregated. 

“Tt was originally planned to start one department of the school this 
fall, but as sufficient funds were not available to make the department 
a permanent one the scheme was temporarily abandoned.” 


Chicago’s Board of Education has decided to try the experiment of 
teaching sex hygiene to separate classes of boys and girls in the 
high schools of Chicago with the understanding that if it proves suc- 
cessful such instruction may be extended to the grade schools. Newark 
feels that a similar school course is bound to be taken up there. 
“Personal purity” is the phrase under which the subject will be pre- 
sented in Chicago, where $10,000 has been appropriated to secure the 
best possible instructors. It will offset the haphazard sources of in- 
formation now open to the young. “Such information as the children 
now get”, says President A. W. Harris, of Northwestern University, 
“is usually desultory, false, and immodest. Frank, scientific, and 
elevating teaching can have only good effects.” 
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Foreign Notes 


Congress Ecuors. A little more than a year has elapsed since 
the Congress of the Universities of the British Empire met at London 
and already serious preparations are in progress for the second con- 
gress of this series, to be held four years hence. These gatherings are 
of the utmost importance to university development in the Empire 
and promise to become a strong bond of union between its widely 
separated divisions. 

An interesting account of the congress by an American delegate, 
Dr. Kendric Charles Babcock, is contained in the report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1912, Vol. 1, Chapter XX VI. 

The Third International Congress of History was also held in Lon- 
don in 1912, but on account of delay in the preliminary arrangements, 
was not generally attended. In a recent account of this congress, the 
delegate from the Paris Faculty of Letters, explains with many ex- 
pressions of regret, the small representation from his own country. 
For this reason the French language, the chief instrument of French 
influence, would have had slight recognition but for the delegates 
from Belgium, Russia, and from Southeastern Europe, to whom it 
serves as the language of culture and polite intercourse. 

The same writer calls attention to a paper upon the organization 
of the higher historic studies presented before the Congress by Pro- 
fessor Lamprec ht of Leipsic, in which this distinguished teacher and 
savant declared that he had broken with the “sterilizing methods of 
the German universities,” and established a group of foreign assist- 
ants, French, English, Americans, and Orientals who teach under 
his immediate direction the history of their respective countries. 

The next Congress of this series meets at St. Petersburg in 1918. 

From the standpoint of school administration the most important 
congress of the present year is the Fourth International Congress on 
School Hygiene which met in Buffalo, August 25-30. While the number 
of foreign delegates was small they were for the most part men of 
distinction whose participation in the Congress adds weight to its 
deliberations. Both in the discussions and in the accompanying ex- 
hibits, emphasis was placed upon the health side rather than upon 
that of morbid conditions which have been prominent in previous 
hygienic congresses. The month of August was marked by several 
conferences in London which emphasized from different standpoints 
the great object of the Congress on school hygiene. At the confer- 
ence on infant mortality which was opened by. Mr. Burns, emphasis 
was placed on the importance of home instruction and the need of 
the intervention of the State in respect to the protection of childhood 
before the school age is reached. Attention was called by the Min- 
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ister of Education to the encouragement given by his Department to 
schools for mothers. Of 230 institutions of this character, 100 were 
declared to be excellent. 

The conference on tuberculosis held in London at the same time 
reinforced the lesson of home sanitary conditions and the care of 
mothers with infant children. The matter of infant mortality was 
treated in both conferences as a part of the campaign for child pro- 
tection to which the English government is fully committed. 


The International Congress on Child Protection, held at Brussells, 
July 23-26, afforded an opportunity for reviewing the great progress 
which has been made in different countries in the promotion of wel- 
fare activities under State direction. The Belgium Minister of Jus- 
tice who opened the congress attributed the growing concern in this 
matter to the new state of society in whic h the child is “detached 
from the old rural and family life.” 


The Twenty-seventh International Congress on Medicine, held 
in London, August 6-12, was remarkable for the distinction of the 
delegates, both official and professional and for the standard of the 
papers in which were set forth the highest results of experimental 
researches in their relation to the healing art. In the section of 
hygiene and preventive medicine, special attention was drawn to the 
school environment of children, particularly as regards lighting and 
eye strain. Dr. Kerr of London, advocated the total exclusion of book 
work until after the close of the eighth year and Professor R. Passek of 
Graz took strong position against any kind of school work which ne- 
cessitates the bending of the pupils’ heads or the shortening of the 
work distance. 


SALARIES OF SECONDARY TEAcHERS. In a series of important 
articles on secondary education, Mr. Cholmeley, Secretary of the, Asso- 
ciation of English Headmasters, indulges in some pertinent compari- 
sons. With regard to salaries, he presents the following :-— 

In the grant-earning secondary schools of England, the highest 
scale adopted by any local authority in England begins at £150 
($750) and goes up by yearly ae eee of £10 ($50) to £300 
($1,500), or in special cases to £3 ($1,750). That is in London, 
for men who are graduates of a adieu for women graduates the 
scale is from £120 ($700) to £220 ($1,100), and in special cases to 
£250 ($1,250). 

In Prussia the scale for men is from £135 ($675) initial salary to 
£360 ($1,800) final salary, with a rent allowance varying from £65 
($325) to £28 ($140), according to local conditions; in Bremen the 
scale is from £200 ($1,000) to £390 ($1,950); in Hamburg from 
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£200 ($1,000) to £450 ($2,250). Few authorities pay an initial 
salary of less than £150; and, moreover, in some municipalities where 
the environment is not attractive, higher salaries have been found 
necessary to attract competent teachers. 

In Paris the range of salaries among the six classes of professeurs 
agrégés (secondary school masters of the first grade) is from £200 
($1,000) to £320 ($1,600) per annum, to which must be added in each 
case a sum of £20 ($100), the indemnité d’agrégation. It is calcu- 
lated that the well qualified Frenchman may reasonably hope to ob- 
tain a salary of £300 ($1,500) after 24 or 25 vears’ service; all agrégés 
receive an initial salary of £148 ($740) per annum. Finland appears 
to be the only country in which women possessing the same qualifica- 
tions as men are paid at the same rate; in Holland men teachers start 
at £150 ($750), women at £100 ($500)—a difference which com- 
pares unfavorably with the London scale. In France, Germany, and 
the Scandinavian countries increases in salary are, generally speak- 
ing, regular and automatic. 

All these countries provide pensions for teachers; in France, where 
the teachers are civil servants, the practice of the civil service obtains, 
and provision is made for widows and orphans: in Germany the 
teacher’s pension amounts in many cases to over 75 per cent. of the 
final salary, and in 13 States no contribution is required from the 
teacher; in Denmark and Holland the pension is two-thirds of the 
final salary. In England about 25 secondary schools have pension 
schemes; one of these—that of the City of London School, which is 
financed by the Corporation—may be compared with the least favor- 
able of the foreign systems; the rest fall far below them. 





SPREAD OF FRENCH INFLUENCE. The determination of France to 
maintain intellectual prominence in the world is indicated by the 
establishment of “French Institutes” in foreign cities. Already such 
have been organized at London, St. Petersburg, Florence and Madrid. 
The institute at Madrid is a product of the joint efforts of the uni- 
versities of Bordeaux and Toulouse. The work initiated in 1898, was 
inaugurated with impressive ceremonies during the Easter vacation 
of the current year. Its object as explained in an address on that 
occasion by Dr. Lapie, rector of the University of Toulouse, is to fa- 
cilitate the study of the artistic and historic origins common to 
France and to Spain, for which purpose indespensable aids are 
afforded by the museums, monuments and archives of the latter 
country. 


A. T. 8. 








Book Notices 


FIRST READING BOOK FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS. By Martin 
Schmidhofen, Supervisor of German in Chicago Public Schools, D. C. 
Heath & Co. Price, 40 cents. 

The first sixty-one pages of this attractively illustrated beginner’s book 
in German are printed in Latin type after which the pupil is assumed 
to be prepared to learn the German print, There is a good variety to the 
selections of poetry, anecdote, dialogue and songs. The pupil using this 
book will be likely to take an interest in his work. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH. A method of improving speech and reading by 
studying voice conditions and modulations in union with their causes 
in thinking and feeling. By 8S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D. Boston. Ex- 
pression Company. Price $1.25. 

Dr. Curry needs no introduction to students and teachers of elocu- 
tion. He is widely known by his books and his School of Expression as 
an authority in this subject. This, his latest volume is “an endeavor to 
furnish such methods for the development of Spoken English as will 
parallel the work of Written English, and to furnish hints upon the 
problem of teaching reading and of improving the voice.” 

The book is good for private study or for schools where much time 
can be given to vocal expression. 


PREPARING FOR CITIZENSHIP. To the teachers in our schools on 
whom chiefly devolves the great privilege of preparing for citizenship the 
youth of our land. An elementary text-book in civics. By Wm. Backus 
Guitteau, Ph. D. With illustrations. Houghton Mifflin Co. Price 75 cents. 

This little book is crammed with useful and interesting informa- 
tion so lucidly explained as to be readily comprehended by pupils of the 
higher grammar and lower high school grades. Numerous pictures show- 
ing government works of various kinds help to impress upon the student 
the service government renders to the citizen, and an effort is made to 
create a reciprocal feeling of obligation towards the government. The 
book should do much to produce a higher ideal of civics than is commonly 
held by our school youth. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND GRAPHICS. By Edward L. Bates 
(London), and Frederick Charlesworth (London). B. T, Batsford, 94 High 
Holborn, London. D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. Price, $2.00. 


This is a text-book for students in technical and trade schools, even- 
ing classes, and for engineers, artisans, draughtsmen, architects, build- 
ers, surveyors, etc. The presentation of problems and principles is em- 
inently practical, which may be made the emphatic word in reading the 
title. There are numerous illustrations.. 
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ARITHMETIC BY PRACTICE. By D. W. Werremeyer. 
Indiana. The Century Compaliy. 


Fort Wayne, 


An excellent little volume aiming to provide a variety of problems 
suitable for the 7th and 8th grades. 

































HUMAN-BEHAVIOR. A first book in psychology for teachers. By 
Stephen S. Colvin, Brown University, and William C. Bagley, University 
of Illinois. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.00 net. 

This book will be found very helpful to young teachers. It will 
enable them to understand the phenomena met with in the classroom, 
and will save them from many common mistakes which perplex and 
irritate. While thoroughly scientific the chapters are readable and can 
easily be understood because of the author’s clearness of thought and 
brilliancy of style. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. By Luther Halsey Gulick, 
M. D. and Leonard P. Ayers, Ph. D., New York. Survey Associates, Inc. 
Price, $1.50. 

This new book is an authoritative, comprehensive statement of the 
present status of medical inspection of schools in America. 


lic. By Annie L. Diggs. The Social Center Publishing Co. Price, 25 cents. 
An earnest plea for an organized effort for the employment of the 
unemployed. 


| 
i 
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BEDROCK. Education and employment, the foundation of the repub 
THE EARLY SEA PEOPLE. First steps in the conquest of the waters. 
By Katherine Elizabeth Dopp, lecturer in education in the extension divis- 
ion of the University of Chicago. Rand McNally & Company. Price, $.50. 
A most attractive supplementary reader giving a continued narration 
of the experiences of our ancestors in Europe, earlier chapters of which 
were contained in former volumes of the series— The Industrial and 
Social History series. 





THE RIVERSIDE SEVENTH READER. THE RIVERSIDE EIGHTH 
READER. By James H. Van Sickle, Superintendent of Schools, Spring- 
field, Mass., and Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Director of Art, Indianapolis 
Public Schools. Assisted by Frances Jenkins, Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades, Decatur, Illinois. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Co. Price, $.55. 

“For the value of the selections and for the artistic and literary taste 
shown in the make-up of the volumes this series of readers is unsur- 
passed by anything now upon the market. Throughout the series there 
is a careful effort to impart an adequate vocabulary and to give the child 
high ideals as well as a wide acquaintance with good literature. These 
books are well worthy the wide popularity they are achieving through- 
out the schools of the United States. 
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ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. Animal and Human. By James Edward 
Peabody, A. M., head of Department of Biology, Morris High School, 
gronx, New York City, and Arthur Ellsworth Hunt, Ph. B., head of the 
Department of Biology, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, New 
York City. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.00 net. 

The plan is to study a somewhat limited group of animals intensively 
and to consider only those functions of each animal which have some re- 
lation to human biology or to economics. Insects are studied because 
of their benefits or injuries to man; birds and fishes because of their 
economic value. There are valuable suggestions to aid apt students who 
wish to pursue the subject further either in class or outside. 


MEWANEE, THE LITTLE INDIAN BOY. By Belle Wiley, critic and 
teacher of methods, Training School for Teachers, Rochester, N. Y. II- 
lustrated by Charles D. Hubbard. Silver, Burdett & Company. 

Gives interesting glimpses of Indian child life. The boys who have 
just learned to read will be delighted. The illustrations are attractive, 
and, with the text, give a real knowledge of Indians and their wild en- 
vironment. 


AESTHETIC EDUCATION, By Charles DeGarmo. Professor of the 
Science and Art of Education, Cornell University. C. W. Bardeen. 

The author believes that the child should be trained on the aesthetic 
side as systematically as on the intellectual side. The book is a most, 
helpful presentation of the principles of beauty and of the means for its 
expression and impartation. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. Quantitative Studies. By 
George Drayton Strayer and Edward L. Thorndike, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.00 net. 

This volume will aid those who wish to understand the essential 
principles of school management, A large variety of subjects are dis- 
cussed chiefly chosen from the work that has been done at Teachers 
College, Columbia University in the application of quantitative methods 
to administrative problems. Such subjects as Studies of the Students, 
studies of the teaching staff, organization of schools and courses of 
study, the measurement of educational products and school finance receive 
careful attention. There is a series of valuable statistical tables. 


A LABORATORY HAND-BOOK FOR DIETETICS. By Mary Swartz 
Rose, Ph. D., Assistant Professor, Department of Nutrition, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.10 net. 

This is a very thorough presentation of an important practical sub- 
ject. It explains the problems involved in the calculation of food values 
and requirements and the construction of dietaries. The functions of 
food are fully explained, and the energy requirement, the protein require- 
ment, the fat, the carbohydrate and the ash requirements are stated for 
various ages. The diagrams and reference tables make the book avail- 
able for quick reference. 
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OUR LITTLE BULGARIAN COUSIN. By Clara V. Winlow. L. C. 
Page & Co.  60c. 

This most recent volume of the “Little Cousin Series” is of special 
interest since the eyes of the whole world have been directed to Bulga- 
ria in its heroic struggle to free itself from the Turkish yoke. The 
colors and costumes of the Bulgars have become the “style” and 
without doubt this book of vivid description of the home life and customs 
of a Bulgarian peasant family with a lovable little laddie as the central 
figure of the pretty story will prove a rapid seller. 


OUR LITTLE ROMAN COUSIN OF LONG AGO. By Julia Darrow 
Cowles. L. C. Page & Co. Price 60c. 


This book is the initial volume of a companion series to “Our Little 
Cousin” books which are so well and favorably known. The new series 
will give the every day child’s life of ancient times and the publishers 
promise that the stories will be historically accurate, and if all that 
follow are as interesting as this volume the success of the series is assured. 


THE SUNBRIDGE GIRLS AT SIX STAR RANCH. By Eleanor Stuart. 
L. C. Page & Co., Price, $1.50. 


Bright, wholesome and full of delightful humor is this story of a 
sweet impulsive Texas girl and her five girl friends from the East who 
are being entertained at her home. In style and incident the story 
strongly resembles the Texas Blue Bonnet books and bids fair to rival 
them in the affections of a host of girl readers to whom the Blue Bonnet 
stories are so dear. 


Periodicals. 


The North American Review for September presents a timely table of contents, A 
per of very general interest outlines an admirable plan for “ National Aid to Good 
Roads *” and is contributed by ex-Senator Jonathan Bourne, Jr. 

In the September Atlantic Monthly the thinking man and woman will find such articles 
as John Bates Clark’s “The Minimum Wage” and Agnes Repplier's ‘ Our Loss of 
Nerve *’ well worth notice. 

St. Nicholas for September truly seems the most on number yet issued. Its con- 
tinued stories grow in interest, its short stories could not be bettered, and a little lyric of 
the orchard by a thirteen-year-old poet is really worthy the “ Gold Badge.” 

** Life after Death,” a paper pores in the September number of the Century Maga- 
gine, is the first of many in which this magazine will take account of civilization’s accom- 
plishments in many fields for the benefit of busy men and women. 

September Lippincott’s is indeed an “ autumnal harvest of rich reading ”’ with its com- 
plete novel, by Mrs. Lutz, ‘The Drifter,’’ a sketch of rare interest by Forbes Lindsay, 
“The Open Door,’ a pathetic tale of Jewish life, by Elias Liebrman, and ‘“‘ The Master 
Stroke,” a story of a Bouth American Revolution by Hapsbury Liebe. 





